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GREAT STAT& RIGHTS CELEBRATION, 
(From the Times and Gazette.) 
CotumbBia, S. C. Serr. 23. 

The twentieth of September has come and passed, and 
we have much reason to felicitate our friends of the Repub- 
lican Party on the result. Other meetings of the people, 
which have taken place in relation toour political grievances, 
have been of a local, and, at most, a district character. This 
may be emphatically called a meeting of the People of the 
State. On no occasion, in America, has it, perliaps, before 
happened, that so many of the real yeomanry of the coun- 
try, from such distances, and from so many various quar- 
ters, have met together to consult upon a great political 
question. We anticipate much of good, independent of the 
inain discussion, from the private and ind:vidual interchange 
of opinions which took place on this occasion. ‘The unan- 
imity of sentiment—the strength of the Republican forces 
—and the universal and determined spirit of resistance 
which it developed, are calculated to produce a decisive in- 
fluence upon the feelings and movements of the people in 
every quarter of the State. The result of a meeting, such 
as this, composed of upwards of two thousand of the citi- 
zeus of South Carolina, assembled from almost every por- 
tion of, and representing every party in the State, cannot 
fail to establish a mutual confidence among them all, and 
to show incontestibly to themselves, and the people of this 
Union, that however our politicians may have differed, or 
may differ still, as tothe time and method of resistance, uy 
on the great question of submission, or full and effectual 
opposition to the usurpations of an unrighieous government, 
there is but one feeling and one voice among us. We fee 
assured that we speak the conviction forced upon almost every 
man who was there, when we say, that, let our State at this 
moment take what step she will, this spirit of resistance ne- 
ver cau be conquered, until our present enormous burdens 
are removed—until the violated constitution of the Union 
is efficiently repaired, and the fatal inroads of construction 
finally arrested. The love of peace and union was in every 
heart, and cool deliberation sat on every countenance—yet 
Liberty was on every tongue, and the firm purpose of main- 
taining it, ‘‘ at all and any hazard, shone in every eye. For 
nine hours, with the intermission of but a few moments, 
during which they partook of the excellent barbacue pre- 
pared by Mr. Levy, they listened with an attention, and an 
mterest, which we never have seen equalled on any other 
occasion, and not a sentiment escaped the lips of any ora- 
tor, breathing a spirit of patriotic devotion to the constitu- 
tion, such as it was intended to be, and to the Union, upon 
principles of common equity ; or of bold and vigorous resist- 
ance to the usurpation of our rights, and the ruin of our 
interests perpetrated by means of the Union, and under co- 
lor of the constitution—but was hailed with enthusiastic ap- 
plause. All who spoke were heard with decorous respect, 
and we have the high satisfaction of saying, that the opin- 
ions of all present were treated by the audience with a del- 
icacy which would have done honor to any deliberative as- 
sembly whatever. But let us proceed to give something 
uke a detailed account of-the proceedings, 

About 10 o’clock A. M. the meeting was called to order 

by the Chairman cf the Committee of Arrangements, 
Col. Maxcy, and the proceedings of the meeting of the 
ciizens of Columbia on the I4th of Aug. read, as fol- 
OWS: 
‘At a meeting of some of the citizens of Columbia, for 
the purpose of concerting a more general assembling of the 
citizens of the District, with a view to the discussion and 
nore thorough understanding of the important political topics 
that engage the attention of the people of this State ; for the 
purpose of learning more fully the views of the candidates 
who propose to represent the District in the Legislature, and 
of exchanging opinions with citizens from any other parts of 
‘he State who may favor us with their attendance—Chan- 
cellor Harper was called to the Chair; when the following 
resolutions were submitted by Dr. James Davis, and unani- 
mously adopted : 

Resolved, That the sacred compact which has united to- 
vether the citizens of these United States as freemen, has 
veen violated and disregarded. 

Resolved, That the obstinacy of a reckless and usurping 
majority, persisting in these wrongs, imposes on usthe obli- 
gation due to ourselves and our prosperity to take the right- 
tul remedy into our own hands. 

Resolved, As frequent public meetings, with a free and 
full diseussion of the topics spans key State, contribute 
to enlighten the citizens, and rouse them to a segse of their 
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injuries—that a public meeting of the District be called, 
at Columbia, on the 20th of Sept. next. 

Resolved, That our candidates for the State Legislature 
be requested to give on that day an expression of their po- 
litical views, and to say expressly whether they will support 
or oppose a convention of the people of this State. 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to give 
all proper notices of the intended meeting, to invite our Sen- 
ators and Representatives in Congress, and such other per- 
sons as they think proper: and especially our immediate 
representative, the Hon. W. D. Martin, his excellency Gov- 
ernor Miller, and Major James Hamilton, Jr.; and that the 
Chairman of this meeting be a member of that Commit- 
tee. 

Resolved, That a committee of twelve be appointed to 
make all other necessary arrangements. 

Resolved, That we shall be gratified by the presence of 
any citizens of any portion of our State who may favor us 
with their attendance; and especially candidates for the 
State Legislature.” 

Col. Maxcy then announced that Col. John Taylor had 
been appointed President of the day—Chancellor Harper, 
Col. Wade Hampton, Col. Henry P. Taylor, Sterling Wil- 
lamson, sen. Joel Adams,sen. and Dr. E. Fisher, Vice Pre- 
sidents. 

Col. Taylor took the Chair—Prayers were offered to the 
throne of the Almighty, invoking his holy presence, and 
his blessing on the solemn deliberations of the day, by the 





Rev. Mr. Goulding, and the Rev. Mr. Freeman. 
The Chairman then disclosed the object of the meeting by 
the following address— 
Friends and Fellow Citizens: This meeting has been 
called with a view to the discussion and more thorengh un- 
derstanding of the important political topics which engage 
the attention of the people of this State, for the purpose 
of learning more fully the views of the candidates who | 
propose to represent this District m the State Legislature ; 
and of exchanging opinions with citizens from any parts 
of the State who may favor us with their attendance. Our 
imvitations have extended beyond the limits of our State, 
and such as may have given us the pleasure of their com- 
pany from the other States, we shall be glad if they too 
will favor us with their opmions and sentiments. In be- 
half of this Meeting of the Citizens of Richland District, 
I promise to all a patient and attentive hearing. Here I should 
close, if the views of this meeting had not been misunder- 
stood or wilfully misstated ; by which it seems to me to be 
necessary that I should correct the error, or defend the 
honesty of our motives. Upon a candid view of our pub- 
lished proceedings, or the tenor of our invitations, which I 
have followed to the letter, I can see nothing proposed 
that. could be objected to by any people enjoying a repre- 
sentative government, on this or on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Perhaps | ought to exeept the minions of 
Charles X. of France, and the advocates of the old Se- 
dition Law of John Adams the elder: for, to the friends of 
despotism, or to the advocates of passive obedience and 
non-resistance, discussion, full and free discussion, has al- 
ways been, and ever will be, unacceptable, odious and of- 
fensive. ‘They shun the light because their deeds are evil. 
For this cause, this meeting, as soon as publicly proposed, 
has met with the marked denunciation of the presses of a 
certain character. Richland has no salaries, no fattening 
contracts, no patronage, either in possession or expectancy, 
with which to hire the selfish and mercenary—our honest 
devotion to the principles of the Constitution, which we 
wish to preserve free from all profanation; our attachment 
to the privileges of freemen and to equal rights, obtained 
for us by the blood of our fathers, and which we mean not 
to part with; our moderation and self-control, connected 


stead of a phalanx of mercenaries. We have another de- 
fence for what we shall say and do to-day. There is no 
Gag Law or Sedition Law now in force, and [ can tell you 
more, there will be none while Andrew Jackson remains 
President of the United States. We are here unprohibit- 
ed by any Law or Constitution of this State or of the 
United States. And what is it our desire that our delibe- 
rations should result in? 1 answer, the selection of suita- 
ble and proper representatives, to represent our feelings 
and views in the State Legislature. How suitable and 
proper! Such, I hope, as will with ability, perseverance 
and firmness, give: all their powers to the attainment of a 
remedy against the usurpations and infractions upon the 
letter and spirit of the Constitution of the United States, 
by those who adminuster it ; and such as will, with quicksight- 
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Carolina, and the rights of its citizens. And is this trea- 
son and conspiracy against the Union? In my humble 
opmion there is not one of these objects which, if achiev- 
ed, would not tend to the perpetuation of the Union and 
to the permanent prosperity and happiness of our country, 
throughout the whole extent of the Confederacy. 

In a Confederacy of the extent of ours, and with such 
a variety of interests, it never would have come together 
without a written and solemn compact—a Constitution. 
This Constitution was made to guard the rights of all and 
of each component member. If otherwise, why all the de- 
tails which it contains? A Congress and Senate to pass, 
and a President to approve the laws, would be all that is ne- 
cessary for making laws. But these laws, to be binding, mast 
be made under the legislative restrictions contained in the 
Constitution, or they are a Nuuurry. I said we should never 
have come together without having first adopted by soleran 
compact these limitations and restrictions, and without a 
small acquaintance with the genius and intelligence of the 
people of the United States; it is not difficult to foresee that 
we could not long continue together if these are disregarded. 
And as much as we are. attached to the Union, (and I 
claim this to be the common sentiment of the people of 
this State,) yet a consolidated Government, a Government: 
moving without limitation of power, cow/d not last; nay, 
more, it cought not to last, because such a Government 
would be unjust, and would have a natural tendency to op- 
press the minority. And if we should now submit, take 
not the fallacions unction to-your souls, that under such 
circumstances the Union can be lasting. Constitutions 
are made for the minority. What we are to be engaged 
in to-day, is the search for a remedy against the infraction 
of this safe-guard given to us by our fathers—a barrier to 
the usurpations of the General Government, on rights pro- 
tected by the spirit and letter of the Congtitution. Whether 
the right remedy has yet been started, I will net take upon 
myself to say—it will be for you to inquire. And he whe 
shall become the -author of sue a cethedy, peaceful and 
efficient, need not envy the fame ef bat One mere nian that 
has ever lived—the Father of his country. In the next 
niche in the ‘Temple of Eame, would be its preserver. 

Chancellor Harper opened the discussion, and in a 
forcible speech of upwards of an hour, advocated the eall 
of a Convention of the State. We shall not attempt to 
give even a summary of his very able argument, as we 
hope, ere long, to place it, together with all delivered on 
the occasion, in fall before our readers, He was followed 
by Judge Richardson, who for an hour and a half address- 
ed the assembly with great earnestness and eloquence, ia 
opposition to Chancellor Harper’s proposition, and the 
“Carolina doctrines,” in every shape. When he had 
closed, the venerable patriarch of our Town, Col. Phomas 
Taylor, Sen. a distinguished Carolina leader in the Revo- 
lution, now upwards of 90 years old, rose and addressed 
the meeting with the most thrilling effect. He spoke to 
the audience as his children, and in a voice issuing as it 
were from the sepulchre of buried time, he warned them 
against calling a Convention, and re-enacting the bloody 
scenes in which, in other days, he had borne a distin- 
guished part. When he had closed, it was announced 
that Dinner was ready, and the Meeting adjourned to par- 
take of the feast which our spirited fellow-townsman, Mr. 
Levy, had prepared with republican simplicity, yet with a 
taste and skill that would have tempted the epicure and 
gourmand, In less than half an hour, the crowd was 
again assembled around the stand, and listened to an ad- 
dress from Col. Samuel] Hammond, another veteran of the 
Revolution, near 76 years of age. He told them that for 
many years he had viewed with alarm the enéroachments 
of the General Government upon the rights of the people 


thought a stand should be taken to save the nation. He 
was in favor of aConvention. He saw no danger that was 
likely to ensue from it, and was willing to entrust his own 
and the liberties of his country with such a body. He 
was succeeded by our Representative im Congress, the 

jon. Wm. D. Martin, who came forward amid the cheers 
of the audience, and addressed them for upwards of an 
hour. He gave a forcible and affecting picture of the 
present posture of affairs, and utterly despaired of any re- 
lief from the voluntary abandonment of a policy so fatal to 
our interests. He warmly advocated a Convention. 


Col. Preston being called for by the audience, rose when 
Col. Martin had ceased, and addressed them on behalf of 
the Richland Delegation. He supported the proposition of 
Convention. He was followed on the same side by the Hon. 
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old Jeffersonian school, and for the last 26 years a member | 
of the Legislature. After he had closed, Judge Richardson 
rose to reply, and ina speech of near an hour, opposed the 
arguments advanced by those on the other side, and recap- 
itulated the principal points of his own argument, to which 
he challenged refutation. Col. Martin replied in few words 
toa portion of his speech, and some explanations ensued 
between them. R. Barnwell Smith, Esq., a Representative 
from Colleton, next took the stand, and in a short but ani- 
mated speech, advocated a Convention. When he had 
finished, Chancellor Harper agam arose and responded 
briefly to the challenge of Judge Richardson, on his recap- 
itulated points. He closed by submitting the following Res- 
olution , 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting, it is high- 
ly expedient for the Legislature, at the next session, to call 
a Convention of the State, to meet after the adjournment of 
the next Congress, for the purpose of taking such measures 
as wi! relieve us from the unconstitutional and oppressive 
operation of the ‘Tariff Laws. 

lt was now 7 o'clock in the evening, and the question 
being called for, the vote was taken on the resolution just 
submitted. Upon a division, there appeared against the re- 
solution only eght/! The meeting was immediately ad- 
jourhea 

t is only proper to state that when the vote was taken, 
the audience was not so numerous as it had been during the 
fay. As the evening closed in, many took their departure. 
Yet had all been present, there can be no doubt but the 
minority would still have been infinitely smail. 

Thus ended the proceedings. The greatest harmony pre- 
vailed during the day, and the whole matter was conducted 
in a manner worthy of the solemnity of the occasion and 
the all-absorbing subject of debate. 

We strike no note of exultation at this conclusive result 
of our meeting. 


Our cause is one of too grave a character 
to permit us to indulge in the excitement of a triumph, 
, =2 . . 1 ry . 
wiule any thing remains to be done. The contest is not 
Yet we have much confidence that the events of 
this day will go far towards insuring the ultimate success of 
those principles upon which hang the destinies of our 
country. 


Ove? 


Various circumstances prevented the atterslance of many 
oi the invited guests. 

Many letters were received, the entire publication of 
which would run the proceedings of the meeting to an ex- 
treme length. The following is a summary of their contents, 
s> far as they express any political sentiment. We cannot, 
however, resist the inclmation to publish entire the short 
ymmunication of the venerable Gen. Sumter. 

South Mount, Sept. 18, 1830. 
GIENTLEMEN, 

l received an mvitation from you, to attend a public meet- 
ing of the citizens of Richland, and to partake of a dinner 
at Columbia, on the 20th ofthis month. 1t regret that my 
age and situation in [life will not permit me to attend the 
meeting and to mingle my sentiments with those of my fel- 
low citizens of Richland, on so important aquestion as will 
be brought before them. I trust, nay, 1 know, they will 
deliberate with calmness and without passion on the best 
and most effectual means of rescuimg our country from op- 
pression: and when these means are decided upon by them, 
1 hope they and the restof my fellow-citizens of the State of 
S. Carolina, will act upon them and carry them into effect. 

Your obedient servant, 
THOMAS SUMTER. 
To Messrs. John Taylor, Wade Hampton, Jr., John G. 
Brown, P. M. Butler, and Wm. Harper. 

The letter of the Right Rev. Bishop England expresses 
an opmion on the system of Internal Improvement, as lead- 
ing to the ruin of our Union, if not unconstitutional: whilst 
he believes the power of regulating the Tariff to be exclu- 
sively in Congress, without any ordinary authority in a sin- 
gle State to declare it inoperative. He is of opinion that 
this power has been imjudiciously exercised te the serious 
disadvantage of the South; but thinks the remedy for these 
evils has already commenced its operation: and whilst he 
would not desire to see South Carolina recede from any of 
the tormer declarations of her Legislature, he considers the 
holding of a Convention to be notonly unnecessary, but very 
dangerous 

The letter of the Hon. Wilham Johnson, (of the Federal 
Court,) expresses his opposition to the doctrine of nullifica- 
tion. He thinks a Convention a most hazardous measure, 
and altogther nugatory unless we mean to secede from the 
Union. 


niente 





but that a Convention may be properly called to propose | 


‘amendments to the Constitution, or to petition for a redress | 
of grievances, but thinks it unnecessary, as the system of | meets, it must nullify, or be disgraced. 


Internal Improvements and Tariff will be shortly aban- 
doned, a 
The letter of the Hon. E. H. Bay, after declining to attend, 
concludes, “ my best wishes are, however, with you, and my 
fervent prayer is,that your deliberations may tend toadvance 
the interests of South Carolina, and aid in the bringing back 
the principles of our excellent Constitution to their original 
standard.” 

Col. Thomas Sumter concludes, “I shall be as ready to 
act my part at the polls or elsewhere, in applying the reme- 
dies to our grievances which shall be decided to be proper 
and necessary by the wisdom of the State, as if 1 had as- 
sisted in devising or recommending them.” 

Charles Cotesworth Pinckney expresses his wishes that the 
efforts of the meeting may promote the good cause of united 
and constitutional resistance to illegal taxation, and sends as 
a Toast :—* The State of Georgia—One that asserts her 
rights, and dares maintain them.” 

Col. Thomas Pinckney fervently hopes that the delibera- 
tions of the ensuing Legislature will result in the presenting 
the question to our faithless co-partners in a shape not liable 
to be “laid on the table.” He thinks that if we are true 
to ourselves, we are suflicient for ourselves ; that the time 
has arrived for decisive action, and adds, “ 1 am ready.” 

Col. Aldred Simkins communicates his warmest approba- 
tion of the objects of the meeting, and gives as a sentiment : 
—‘ A cordial union of the Southern States at this crists— 
Identified in interest as they should be in feeling, but a clear 
right in each to move upon her sovereign powers. In the 
end an Union must take place.” 

Doctor William Butler thinks that if something 1s not 
done speedily by South Carolina, in her sovereign character, 
to arrest the progress of the evils caused by the Tariff and 
Internal Improvements, bankruptcy and ruin will be the 
spectacle exhibited within her territory, or her citizens will 
be driven to seek a residence in sections of the country more 
favored by the General Government. He thinks that the 
Constitution has been trampled on by an unlimited majority, 
and that the combination by which this majority 1s formed 
in Congress, has its foundations too deep in principles of our 
nature, ever to be voluntarily abandoned. Our only hope of 
redress is with ourselves. He gives an opinion in favor of a 
Convention. 

Tandy Walker, Esq. is inclined to believe, from late m- 
dications, that the great principles of constitutional liberty, 
for which we are all contending, will yet triumph in Green- 
ville. 

Gen. Blair refers to late publications for his opinions, and 
gives as a sentiment—‘‘ South Carolina, if she must now 
act against the General Government, may she assume her 
ground with the cautious wisdom of a Nestor, and main- 
tain it with the pespreraTr courage of Leonidas.” 

Other letters were received, and as they contain no ex- 
pression of political opinion, it is not thought necessary to 
notice them specifically. The following are publshed 
entire : 

Charleston, Sept. 1Ath, 1830. 

Gentiemen: I regret thatthe occurrence of yellow fever, 
and the fact of my family having been estranged from the 
summer climate of Charleston and its suburbs for some 
years past, begets an anxiety for their safety, which pre- 
vents my leaving home and joining your meeting on the 
20th inst. Although I could not have hoped to have con- 
tributed any thing to the wisdom of your consultation, yet 
I feel confident | should have derived much pleasure and 
instruction from a free interchange of opinion with your- 
selves and the gentlemen who, without doubt, will favor 





you with their presence. ; 
I have neither time to write, nor do I apprehend it, 


ing, to read a long essay on the subject of our wrongs, or 
on “ the mode or measure of tieir redress.” I cannot, how- 
ever, permit the occasion to pass without saying very briefly 
a word or two. 

l have come to the conclusion, that the public mind of 
South Carolina will never be composed, either to a resist- 
ance, or even to (an unhappy) submission to that compound 
of fraud and injustice miscalled the “ American System,” 
without an appeal from what the Legislature has done, to 
what a Convention may do. 

By our Constitution, a large portion of the most talented 
and patriotic citizens of our State are excluded from the 





The letter of the Hon. Thos. Lee, (of the Federal Court,) 
deprecates every thing wlich has the remotest tendency to 
bring about disunion. 

The letter of the Hon. John B. O'Neal, (of the Circuit 
Court,) expresses his opposition to the Tariff, both on the 
grounds of its unconstitutionality and inexpediency. He is 
willing that a Convention should meet at some future day ; 
but hopes that it will not resort to nullification; which he 
thinks it could not do and remain a member of the Union ; 
and that disunion, with its attendants, crime, anarchy and 
civil war, must necessarily result from it. 

Col. Thomas Bennet, ( President of the Bank of the State,) 
expresses his concurrence m the general hostility to the 
‘ American System.”’ As to a Convention, his views are, 
that it is a revolutionary movement, and must inevitably en- 
danger te Union of these States. 

Gen. Starling Tucker is of opinion that the annulling of 

n act of Congress by the Legislature, or a Convention, 
would be rebellion, and that the duty of the President would 


Legislature, who would be eligible to seats in this assembly, 
by which a vast amount of wisdom and public spirit would 
be added to our public councils. Such an assembly, eman- 
ating immediately from the people, and charged by public 
sentiment with a special function, could not fail to perform 
its duties with wisdom, dignity, and moderation. 

I challenge the production of a solitary instance or fact, 
not alone in the history of our own State, but in that of 
the other States in this confederacy, which invalidates this 
truth, viz: that no Convention has ever assembled in. the 
United States, even in moments of the greatest popular 
excitement, which has not resulted in a soothing and saluta- 
ry effect on public feeling, and in the end has strengthened 
the great principles of social order. South Carolina has, 
I believe, from the time of her change from the proprietary 
to the Royal Government in 1791, witnessed three Deaton: 
tions ; all of them have resulted in the consequences I have 
indicated ; and on a recent occasion we have seen the great 
State of Virginia kept almost from an internal revolutiona- 
ary movement, by the bland and harmonious action of one 





require him to resort to force to subdue it. He has nodoubt 





appear only to be known in their full efficacy and virtue to 
our political systems. It is however said, if a Convention 
Whatever may be 
my opinion of this mode of redress, [ am far from admitting 
this proposition. It no more follows, than that a physician, 
with more than one remedy before him, is compelled to ap- 
ply the actual cautery to the sore leg of his patient. I do 
not know that Esculapius himself would have been disgrac- 
ed for withholding this extreme remedy, nor do I believe 
that a Convention of the State of South Carolina would sus- 
tain any ignominy by occupying a middle ground that might 
look towards a co-operation of the other Southern States, 
and take measures to eflect this desirable end. I believe 
an invitation to those States, to unite ina joint Convention, 
for the preservation of our joint rights, would come with in- 
finitely greater effect from such an assembly, than in the 
shape of a mere legislative recommendation. 

It may be that the public mind is not sufficiently inform- 
ed of the true character and probable consequences of the 
exercise of a Veto on the part of the State on an act of Con- 
gress, to authorise that measure being now considered as 
one of the probable or legitimate acts of Convention. But, 
1 ask whether it would not be worth all the time and money 
which a Convention could possibly cost the good people of 
this State, to have, on full deliberation, the point settled, 
whether we have any other arbiters excepting the Supreme 
Court or the sword, on points of difference as to the con- 
struction of the Compact between the States and the Gen- 
eral Government. 

Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madison, and the Legislatures of 
Kentucky and Virginia, tell us we have. However eminent 
these authorities, they stil] may be fallible, and it must be of 
the last importance to have either the truth or unsoundness 
of their opinion settled. If the latter, that we may look out 
for some other mode of arbitration between the States and 
the General Government, to prevent either the recurrence or 
necessity for revolution. 

The right of interposition, on the part of a sovereign 
State of this Confederacy, to arrest the progress of an un- 
constitutional law, Mr. Madison expressly affirms. Others 
may refine on his words, and endeavor to wrest their mean- 
ing from what they plainly and directly import, but, for one, 
I should like to have the decision of a Convention of my 
own State, on a point of constitutional law, which if true 
would seem to secure to our confederate system a conserva- 
tive principle, which must forever preserve it from the dan- 
gers of disruption, either by secession or revolution, by 
compelling a majority in the confederacy to review its mea- 
sures, and assent to some common arbitration other than a 
tribunal paid by one of the parties, and whose decision on 
all matters of sovereignty would be utterly destitute of all 
authority and respect. 

I have received during the summer a valuable mass of 
testimony from Virginia, as to the contemporary construc- 
tion of Mr. Madison’s resolution of 98, which, if necessary, 
and ata reasonable time, I shall bring out, although I cannot 
say with Falstaff, that it shall not be ‘on compulsion.” In 
the mean time, however, you will be somewhat surprised to 
learn, that Virginia did actually carry into practical opera- 
tion her nullifying doctrines of ‘98, by passing a penal act, 
which you will find in the 32d sec. of her revised code, for 
the purpose of protecting the members of her Legislature 
from the pains and penalties of the sedition law, who were 
not by any saving clause in that law protected from its en- 
actinents. 

1 have always looked to the present contest with the 
General Government, on the part of the Southern States, 
as a battle at the outposts, by which if we succeeded in 
repulsing the enemy, the citadel would be safe. The same 
doctrines “‘ of the general welfare,” which enable the Gen- 
eral Government to tax our industry, for the benefit of the 
industry of the other sections of this Union, and to appro- 


would suit either the leisure or convenience of your meet-| priate the common treasure to make roads and canals for 
’ 


them, would authorize the Federal Government to erect 
the peaceful standard of servile revolt, by establishing colo- 
nization offices in our State, to give their bounties for 
emancipation here, and transportation to Liberia after- 
wards. This last question follows our giving up the bat- 
tle con the other two, as inevitably as light flows from the 
sun. But, say some of our countrymen, who are con- 
stantly suffering under severe fits of moderation and 
uncommon gleams of illumination, when this arises, then 
indeed are we prepared for resistance—even to disunion— 
without recollecting that, of all questions, this is the last 
on which the South ought to desire to make battle, that 
however we m‘ght be united at home, we should have few 
confederates abroad, whereas, on the subjects of free trade 
and constitutional rights, we should have allies throughout 
the civilized world. For disunion I am not either prepared 
or willing. 

To conclude, gentlemen, I should be dis , for one, 
to confide in the wisdom and patriotism of a Convention 
the interests of my family, my own life, property, and ho- 
nor. I believe it would result in peace and union. I be- 
lieve no measure would be adopted by it on which our own 
people were not united by nearly an unanimity of senti- 
ment. No measure ought to be hazarded without this 
near approach to unanimity. South Carolina can only be 
efficient and respectable by a cordial harmony among her 
sons. No step should be taken from which intestine com- 
motion can possibly arise. Let not the party in favor of 
the sovereign rights of the States be any longer divided 
upon mere questions of remedy; let the only line of divi- 
sion be between those who are for unconditional submis- 
sion, and those who are for a firm and persevering resist- 
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as there were many conscientious Tories during the late nal State Rights party be not defeated, is it a matter of the express purpose of affording protection to the manu- 
war ; but it is quite sufficient to know that they are “ not’ wonder that a convention should be regarded, as it really facturers; and if they are not protected, then has the 


of us.” 
My own belief is, that a steady and firm action of South | 
Carolina through a Convention, will’put the points at issue | 
between her and the General Government on such a basis | 
that our difficulties must be compromised, and that it will | 
be the glorious destiny of that hero who saved our country | 
by the valor of his arms, again to preserve it by the medi-| 
atorial interposition of his wisdom, moderation, and virtue. | 
In great haste, to save the mail, I have the honor to remain, | 
with great esteem, very respectfully, your obedient servant, | 
JAMES HAMILTON, Jr. 
John Taylor, Wade Hampton, jr., P.M. Butler, 
John G. Brown, Wm. Harper, Esqs. 








Charleston. 1doth Sept. 130. 

GENTLEMEN: I regret that it will not be in my power to} 
attend the public meeting to be held in Columbia on the | 
2th ist. “with a view to the discussion and more! 
thorough understanding of the important political topics | 
which engage the attention of the people of this State.” 

1 have so fully, and on so many occasions, expressed my 
opinions on these topics, that it is unnecessary for me to re- 
peat them here. I cannot refrain, however, from declaring 
my thorough conviction, that the abandonment by South- 
Carolina, at this time, of the grounds heretofore assumed by 
the Legislature, must have the most uahappy effect on the 
great cause of State Rights—will open the door to other 
and still more fatal assumptions of power on the part of the 
l‘ederal Government, and will leave us, m the end, no al- 
ternative, but “ submission to a Government without limita- 
tion of powers.” Believing, as I sincerely do, that the 
linion of the States is of inestimable value, but believing at 
the same time, that this Union can only be preserred (con- 
sistently with pablic liberty,) by a firm, steadfast and un- 
compromising opposition to all usurpation of power on the 
part of the Federal Government, | cannot but hope that 
the patriotic efforts you are now making to enlighten the 
public mind on these topics, will be attended by complete 
success. lam perfectly satisfied, that union among our- 
selves is alone wanting to secure us “‘ a happy issue” out of 
allour difficulties. | trust, therefore, that the free interchange 
of opinions, which will take place on the 20th inst. at Co- 
lumbia, may result in establishing that harmony of feeling 
and unity of sentiment among the true friends of State 
Rights m all parts of the country, which cannot fail to be 
productive of the happiest consequences. 

With my best wishes for the success of your exertions, be- 
live me to be, Gentlemen, with great respect, your most ob’t 
servant, 

ROBERT Y. HAYNE. 
To the Hon. John Taylor, W. Hampton, jr. J. G. Brown, 
P.M. Butler, and Wm. Harper. 





Charleston, Sept. VA. 

Gentiemen: I regret exceedingly that an unwilling- 
ness to leave my family at this sickly season, compels me 
to decline the honor of your invitation to be present at your 
meeting and dinner on the 20th inst. Under any other cir- 
cumstances | should have felt it my duty to attend; not be- 
cause it would be necessary for me to give my views of the 
usurpations of Congress on the reserved rights of the States, 
and of the remedy which our honor and our safety pre- 
scribes, (for my opinions on these subjects have been long 
before the public,) but rather for the opportunity that 
would be afforded me, to use the little influence I possess, 
in removing some of the objections which our citizens urge 
against a convention of the people, in their original char- 
acter of sovereignity. 

It is deeply to be lamented, that the merits of the ques- 
tion of ** convention or no convention,” should be so imper- 
fectly understood in many of our parishes. The great dif- 
feulty with the friends of State Rights is, not that the peo- 
ple are incapable of comprehending a question, in itself so 
simple for their known intelligence forbids any such idea; but 
that efforts are unceasingly made by the consolidation party, 
to represent the views of all who are favorable to a conven- 
tion, a8 connected with intemperate resistance, ‘‘ civil war, 
blood and revolution.” I[t is so much easier to appeal to 
the fears, than to the sober judgments of the great body of 
the citizens, that al] attempts to counteract such appeals 
are like the labors of Sisyphus. But when they are urged 
by intelligent men, under the covert professions of being 
the moderate friends of State Rights, these appeals become 
irresistible. It is this description of persons who have al- 
ways retarded the progress of every revolution, which has 
ever taken place in government, or in ‘public opinion. The 
history of our own revolution abundantly attests this fact ; 
and the cause is obvious. Moderation is the garb which 
the enemy always assumes, to paralyze your efforts, when 
he cannot succeed by the means of open hostility. We 
have had an illustrious example of this in our late City 
election. When the people had become too enlightened 
to listen any longer to the “ craven notes of submission,” 
as chanted by the ultra Clay and anti-Jackson party, the 
friends of consolidation resorted to the new expedient of 
calling themselves “ State Rights men,” and with all the 
self complacency imaginable, denounced us as the ultras, 
and styled themselves as the moderates, of the State Rights 
party. There is not now in this city a consolidation man 
in any visible shape. We are all State Rights patriots. 

Under these circumstances, when men high in office, or 
of known high character and influence, in this garb of 
moderation, go into families, and talk of war, blood and 





conflagration, predicting the worst calamities, if the origi- | ceive the 


is ready to “‘ ery havoc, and let slip the dogs of war.” ‘The 
surprise rather is, that under such unworthy conceptions of 
what belongs to the discretion and the duty of a primary 
assembly of the people, there should be any who desire a 


convention. The consolidation men have made the ques- 


tion of convention or no convention, a question directly of | 
| peace and war, and in this way thev have brought the 


idea of convention into disrepute. Now, in my humble 
view, I think it just as possible that a convention should 
err on the side of submission, as on that of 
it may do fvo Littl by doing nothing, as 
much by doing every thing. 


reststance—that 
tiiat it may do tivo 


But the most rational conjec- 


ture, under present appearances, is, that a convention will 
probably steer between iwo extremes, and take a middle 
course. "That it will netther inculcate permanent submis. | 


sion, nor immediate resistaace; but that it 
perate, solemn and dignified appeal to the Legislatures and 
people of those States which are united with us in interest 
and feeling, and thus to solicit their co-operation, and by 
an united effort, to have the whole controversy submitted to 
the source of all power, a General Convention of the States. 
This is a course to which the most timid patriot could not 
object, while it would be regarded by tie 
only as another evidence of our moderaty 
preferring to exhaust the cup of forbearance to its 
dregs, rather than throw it away in angry feelings. 

friends of State Rights could not, as a body, b gee itished 
with such a decision of the Convention, tor under 


. , “ce | | } 
state of things, the cause of South Carolina would 


most resolute 


nm, our councils 


such a 


not be 


dead, nor even asleep. She would be like the ludian Chief 


alluded to by Mr. Jefferson in his memorable leiter to 
Judge Johnson. on the usurpations of the federal! judi “ary, 
‘that subtle corps of miners and sappers of the contede- 
rated republic,” 

casion. ‘The Indian Chief *‘ said, that he did not goto war 
for every petty injury by itself, but put it into his pouch, 
and when that was fud/, he then made war.” God knows 
our pouch of injuries from the General Government has 
been full, and so crammed for some time past, as to justify 
any species of resistance on our part. But a convention 
will abstain from war, not because, like the Indian Chief, 
it would wait for a more convenient season to gratify a 
spirit for war, but because, guided as that body will be by 
the lofty motives of its patriotism and love of umon, it 
will be happy to exclaim with the sage of Monticello, 
“Thank Heaven! we have provided a more peaceable and 
rational mode of redress,” a reference to a general convo- 
cation of the States. 

As regards myself, I can see no evil, but on the contrary 
much good, to result from immediate and decisive aciion., 
But as many distinguished men of the State Rights party 
are of a different opinion, there is not the sinailest hope 
that my views will prevail. I have expressed them honest- 
ly, as is the duty of every citizen at this crisis. Itis my 
individual opinion. I am responsible for it, and not the 
State Rigts party. 

In conclusion, I beg leave to ofier a sentiment, the ap- 
plicability of which will strike all who have read the great 
speech of the great Edmund Burke, on American taxation. 

Our Federal Constitution —May it not be the frst illus- 
tration, in this western world, of the truth of the maxim, 
“that the,rorms of a free, and the ENvs of an arbitrary 
government, are not altogether incompatible.” 

I am, Gentlemen. with great respect, your ob’t serv't, 

ROBERT J. TURNBULL. 
To Messrs. John Taylor, Wade Hampton, Jr. John G. 
Brown, Pierce M. Butler, and Wm. Harper. 


as he has also termed them on another oc- 
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THE TARIFF SYSTEM. 
From the Edwardsville, lilinois, Crisis. 


In the last “ Pioneer” we notice some remarks under the 
signature of “ An American,” upon the subject of the tariff, 
designed, no doubt, to elicit our views at length upon that 
subject. We should have been better pleased if the writer 
had first offered them for publication in the Crisis, as a 
paper better calculated for discussions of this kind, and 
for the purpose of having the bane and antidote go to- 
gether. As it is, we have concluded to republish the 
article in question, with the belief that the Editor of the 
Pioneer will do us equal justice ; otherwise we shall feel 
constrained to let his correspondent have the field to 
himself. 

After a few preliminary observations, an American 
statts with the assertion that the article copied into the 
Crisis, from the Banner of the Constitution, under the 
head of “ Taxes,” professes to give a list of articles sub- 
ject to the operation of the tariff laws, conveying the idea 
by inuendo, that it does not really and correctly state that 
which it professes, which is not the fact. Every item con- 
tained in that list actually pays the tax, (or duty, if that 
word is more sonorous and agreeable to the ears of an 
American,) that is there represented. Nor is this all— 
that list only enumerates those articles that pay a duty of 
30 per cent. and upwards, omitting all those that pay from 
15 to 25 percent. Ifthe pith of all the objections to the 
tariff, ‘‘is Nor TRUE,” as our opponent has been pleased 
to state in staring capitals, and “ has been proved a false 
position ninety-nine times,” it will be necessary to prove 
its falsity once more at least, before we shall feel convinced 
of our error. If the duty on manufactures does not go 
into the ee of the home producer, pray who does re- 

nefit of it? ‘The tariff laws were enacted for 


will make a tem- | 


Very | 


The | 


has been by some people, as an unchained monster, which |“ System” fallen short of the confident predictions of its 


‘supporters. To prove that the existing duties upon im- 
| portations are burthensome to the people, we will suppose 
|a case—not an ideal one, either. If a yard of cloth, 
which pays a duty of 30 per cent., costs four dollars, is it 
not evident to the most common understanding, that if the 
duty were only five per cent., it could be purchased for 
three dollars: leaving one dollar for every square yard in 
‘the pocket of the purchaser’? The same results would 
‘follow with every other article that comes under the opera- 
‘tion of the tariff. Like causes produce like effects. A 
,more ample illustration of our ideas upon this head will 
ibe found on the first page of to-day’s paper, lian articie 
rom the Banner of the Constitution, commenting en the 


mode of reasoning adopted by the tariff party, as exem- 


plihed by an extract from the Piqua Gazette 

The same argument is made use of by an American. 
ithat is incessantly reiterated by the restrictionists, either 
from a desire to throw dust into the eves of the people _ OF 
from the most inexcusable ignorance—that is, that our 


|}domestic goods are purchased from 25 to 59 per cent. 
|lower now than they were some years ago. ‘This is true 

(but itis not the effect of the cause to which it is attribut- 
.ed. There are many circumstances which have had a 
j te ndency to reduce the prices of American manufactures, 


pani ' . 
as well as those exclusively foreign. 
grea 


\ Among these are, the 
increase of power b» the application of steam—the 


»bumerous inventions and lnprovements in labor-saving 
i machinery—the reduced price of the raw material—and 

The 
what we now pay for the articles upon 
which duties are levied, but, what shon/d we pay if those 


i ' ‘ : ‘ 
ithe iow waces paid to the operatives or laborers. 


qu ‘<tion 38. got 
iduties were removed, or fixed at a fair per cent. to answer 
ithe purposes of revenue? If we possess ‘ facilities’ for 
|manufacturing, that are not enjoved by other nations, as 
|our opponent would seem to insinuate, why, the question 
| naturally arises, are we taxed so heavily? ‘This, however 
like many other arguments of this writer, wants confirma- 
ition. ‘The.truth is, there are no “ facilities’ possessed by 
‘us, that are not in common with every other man factur- 
‘ing nation. On the contrary, there is one circumstance 
favorable to the manufacturing interest of Europe, that we 
| ope will never exist in the United States ; and that is, the 
‘low price of labor. And until this does exist—until our 
laborers are compelled to accept of 75 cents or a dollar 
per week for their services, which are the highest wages 
| paid to the most efficient work hands in Great Britain, we 
call never expect to manufacture as low as we can import. 

In reply to the remark that the tariff system “brings the 
agriculturist and the manufacturer into close and direct 
alhance,’ and his illustration of the idea, we will use 
the weapon wielded by An American with such apparent 
dexterity in defending the charge that our citizens are 
taxed im the consumption of domestic cotton goods “‘ Be- 
fore domestic cotton goods were protected against foreign 
competition, our old settlers” sold their cattle, their horses, 
their hogs, their grain, &c. at an advance of 25, 50, and 
even L600 per cent. over what ean now be obtained for the 
same articles. Verily, this tariff doctrine “‘ refutes itself?” 

After establishing his own premises, and drawing his 
own conclusions, An American classifies the opponents of 
the ‘‘ system” into four distinet classes, and very ingenious- 
lv, though rather ungenerously, delmeates what he is 
pleased to consider their distinguishing traits of character: 
calling the first, “British Agents ;” the second, *‘ Import- 
ing Merchants ;” the third, “ Southern Nullifiers ;’ and 
the fourth, “* Political Demagocues.” Inasmuch as these 
four denominations are presumed to embrace all who are 
opposed to the tariff, and knowing, as this writer undoubt- 
edly does, that we disclaim any connexion with the three 
first, itis fair to infer that we are arranged under the fourth 
head. Admitting this, for the gratification of our oppo- 
nent, we reject the charge of a wish to deceive the people, 
or of having any se/fsh purposes in view. They have la- 
bored under delusion long enough; and if we were actu- 
ated by the latter motive, we should certainly advocate the 
tariff; for self-interest would dictate the propriety of falling 
in with the strongest party. Our chief object is, to place 
before our readers, occasionally, for their serious reflection, 
a few facts relative to this political hobby, upon which a 
few aspiring politicians are determined to ride, “‘ booted 
and spurred,” into high places. 





What is the answer to the propositioc— 

That it is impossible for the manufacturers to increase 
their foreign sales so far beyond the value of the imported 
corn, as to balance the falling off in the aggregate purchases 
of agricuiturists. 

A. The greater quantity of the imported corn,is what must 
always more than balance the falling off in the purchases 
of the agriculturists ; because if it was not so there would 
be none imported. The simple fact is that the manufactur- 
ers get more food by selling their goods to foreigners, than 
they would do if they were confined to the agriculturists at 
home ; without which they would not trade with the for- 
eigners at all. All the rest isa juggle, dependant on di- 
recting the attention to the money which is the means of 
conveyance. 

That the free admission of foreign grain, is a bounty te 
foreigners to extend their agriculture at our expense ; and 
is therefore a premium on foreign rivalship. 

A. It extends our own manufactures in an equal degree. 
To refuse it, is like a draper’s refusing to sell cloth and 
buy bread, lest he should raise up a rival in the baker. 

Catechism of the Corn Laws. 
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THE TARIFF.—No. 1. The articles selected are those which are most heavily 
dutied, and comprise, gentrally, about one-third in value of 
From the Southern Patriet. our annual imports retained for consumption. The first 
The whole subject of the Tariff has been thoroughly | column of the table shows the present cost in — = 
sifted, as far as prenciples are concerned. Yet the people | cents of the articles gpl: without reek an pe 
appear to be unsatisfied. Amidst conflicting statements | expenses, estimated at 20 per eent. for the pp cto 
from quarters entitled to equal confidence, they call for woollen goods, and 30 per cent. for the iron, which are 
facts. "They ask for evidence. They wish to know the} about the present expenses. lhe second column of the 
ertent of the injury they receive from the interference of, table shows what would have been the present importing 
the Federal Government with the pursuits of industry. | prices, including charges and duty, on each article, if we 
They wish to ascertain how much is taken out of their pock-| possessed the Tariff of 1816. The third column shows in 
ets to be paid asa bounty to a very small and favored class | like manner what would have been the present ee 
of the people of the U. States engaged in manufacturing. | prices, including duty and charges, if we had continue 
‘They are anxious to see what they lose by this bounty, both | with the Tariff of Ind. The last column exhibits what is 
in its direct and indirect operation. In what degree the de-| paid under the Tariff of 182s, Exehange is —— at 
mand and price of the staples for export may be affected, if} 10 per cent. and commissions at 5 per cent. and we oe 
affected at all, by the amount paid the Government and the | dropped the fractions or parts of a cent when they exceed- 
manufacturers together, to protect the latter. ed and have taken them up when they fell short of half a 
It is impossible to answer these questions entirely satis-| cent. The average of the duties under the Tarrff of 1sl6, 
factorily. The subject does not admit of exact elucidation. | for the articles enumerated, will be seen on calculation to 
Many of the circumstances most important im their bearing amount to 25 per cent. The average of the duties under 
on the various parts of so complicated a matter, are, as it) that of 1824 will be found to be 28 per cent. And the 
were, locked up from the view of the most scrutinizing in-/ average under that of ie2s, 47 per cent. T he duties for 
quirer. The means of ascertaining them are very imper-| protection on the articles selected were raised, therefore, 
fect. And these circumstances, when obtained, are so in-| between 1816 and 1824 only 3 per cent. but they were ad- 
volved in their relation to each other, as cause or effect,) vanced in 1828 from the Tariff of 1816, 22 per cent. and 
that no positive conclusion can be drawn from them, even) from that of isd, 19 per cent. Phis is only one part of 
when authentically ascertained, When they are disen-! the tax for protection. The bounty paid the manufacturers, 
tangled from their state of complication, they leave on the in the purchases from them or their agents, by the people 
mind only vague results, in very many cases, from the) of the United States, constitutes another portion of the bur- 
utter impossibility of assigning to each fact its due portion then. And here the difficulties of our subject commence. 
of influence in producing a general effect. As the de-| The extent of the supply and consumption of woollens and 
mand, however, is for facts, we will endeavor to furnish | cottons of American manufacture 1s involved in the utmost 
such as industry and care can supply. obscurity. We know the sum we pay Government, and 
The first point of inquiry is—what amount is there paid can thence ascertain this portion of the protection. But it 
into the Treasury of the Union by means of the duties for is difficult, if not impossible, with accuracy to arrive at the 
protection? The following table of the duties, with a list | amount introduced through illict trade, as well as the por- 
of prices, has been prepared with much care by a respect- tion of the supply brought into the market by the Ameri- 
able and intelligent merchant of this place. It exhibits a|can manufacturer. We will endeavor, however, to furnish 
comparative view of the Tariffs of 1816, 1824, and 1828. ‘such data as we can obtain on these heads. 
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of Merchandise without Tariff, and under Tariffs of 1316, 1824, and 182s. 











( ‘omparative View 





























“ hese Tariff | Tariff | Tariff 
per cent. 1816. | 1824. | 182s. 
Coarse baizes, costing - 8d per yard, - - 36 inches wide - | #00 18 22 233 40 
Good do do - - 12d do - - 42 do - 27 33 34 r 53 
Coarse fannels do - - 30s per piece of 46 yards - 26 do - 7 v9 9 83) 10 19 15 4 
Do do do - - 40s do 46 do - 27 do - 10 65 13 12} 13 61 | 18 43 
Do blue Yorkshire Plains - 10d per yard, - - 27 do - 22 27 27 33 
Good do do . - 13d do - - 27 do - 29 35 35 : 
Fine do do - - led ao - - 27 do - 40 49 52 62 
Coarse Welch Plains - - 13d do ° - 314 do - 20 35 35 41 
Good do = - Lid ao ° ° 314 do a 33 4} Al 46 
Kine do " - 18d do . - 33 do - 40 49 ol 60 
Blankets . ° - 70s per piece - : . - IS 66 21 27 | 22 95 24 66 
Flushings . - - 22d per yard - - 52 do - 49 60 62 69 
Carpeting - - - 20d do - - 36 do - 44 55 64 R4 
Broadcloth ° . - Os do ° - 54 do - 1 59 1 95 2 2 30 
Do . : - Ss do ° - 54 do - 2 13 2 G2 2 72 4 02 
Do ° . - 10s do . - 56 do - 2 66 3 27 » 40 4 57 
Do . - 16s do . - §2 do - 4 26 §& 2B ® 44 6: 
Do a ° - [Ss do - - G2 do - 4 80 5990 | G14) 692 
Do > » - 2)s do . - 62 do - § 59 | 6 87 7 14 ) 26 
Cotton cloth - - - 3d do : - 27 do - 7 11 12 14 
Do 2 : - 6d do . - 36 do - 13 21) 21 22 
Do : . - Rd do “. - 36 do - is 24 25 27 
Lo . - - [2d do - - 4i do - 27 34 30 37 
Bar Iron, costing £ 6 15 per ton, $1 50 percwt.- - - - 1 Yo 3 45 3 45 3 80 
Sheet lron, do 11 do 2 44 do - - - 3 is 5 Us 6 54 7 10 
Wrought Nails, ISs 8d per cwt. 3 70 per 100 lbs. - - - 4 sl 7 sl 0 SI 9 SI 
Axes, costing . per doz. 6 33 - - - - 6 92 8S 12 S 3s 9 20 
Hoes, do 14s 6d do 3 22 - - - - 4 is 4 90 5 13 5 75 
Spades, do £ 1 10s 6d do G Sv : - . - 8 &4 10 34) 11 10} 11 85 























In the above comparative’ statement it is unimportant | the commencement of our Revolution, and as soon as it 
what standard is taken, whether the prices of 1816 or 1830. ! was ascertained that Nathaniel Gree ne, alterwards Greneral 
The goo#s would be relatively higher or lower in propor-| Greene, intended to join our army, in defence of his country, 
tion to the duties they would be subject to. For instance, | a deputation of Friends, (cammontly called Quakers, and to 
a piece of red flannel, in 1816, 22 inches wide, costing 42s} whose society he then belonged, ) by order of their Meeting, 
with the expenses and duties of 1816, would be $13 76.) waited on hin to endeavor to dissuade him from it, and after 





In 1830, the same quality of flannel would cost about 21s 
with the present duties and expenses, $ 11 91; therefore 
it is clear that if the tariff of 1516 prevailed, the consumer 
would get the article costing 21s 10d, $5 03 less per 
piece, being a difference of 10} cents per yard. 

Also, a piece of white Welch plains, in 1816, 314 inches 
wide, costing 2s 6d per yard, with the expenses and duties 
of 1816, would be 82 cents per yard. In 1830, the same 
quality of plains would cost I8d, with the present duties 
and expenses, 594 cents per yard, showing a difference 
the consumer has to pay of 214 cents per yard on the arti- 
ele. The average fall in price of British woollens since 
1816, is estimated at fully 40 per cent.—of cotton goods 
since 1816—60 per cent. Since 1824, the fall in the for- 
mer has been 20, and in the latter about 30 per cent. 


FOR THE BANNER OP THE CONSTITUTION. 
Anecdote of the Mother of General Greene.—Among the 
many ladies who distinguished themselves, for their patri- 
otism, charity, and other good qualities, in our Revelution, 
there is one whose name ought not to be forgotten, and 
who, in my opinion, is equal in merit to any that flourished 


listening to all their arguments on the subject, he informed 
them that he felt an irresistible propensity, not to be got 
over, from joining his brethren in arms. He thanked them 
for the interest they had taken 1m his welfare; but he could 
not comply with their request. When the deputation took 
an affectionate leave, and left him, his mother, who had 
been listening, with all the anxiety of a fond parent, used 
her best endeavors to prevail on him to stay at home ; when 
he told her tt was impossible. After a pause, she burst into 
tears, with this remarkable observation—‘‘ Well Nathdn- 
iel, if thee must go, it is possible that I may hear of thy 
death, and if it is God’s will that it shall so happen, I hope 
I shall not have the mortification to hear of thee being 
wounded in the back.” Comment is needless—a Spartan 
mother could not have said more; but Mrs. Greene stands 
pre-eminently superior to the mothers of antiquity, as her 
education was so diflerent—shke was bred a Christian. 


I got this anecdote on board one of the steamboats, some 
years since, from an old Quaker gentleman of Rhode 
Island, who informed me he was a schoolmate of the Gen- 
eral’s, and that his father and General Greene’s were near 





in our country, and they were many at that time.—About 


neighbors. 


POLITICS OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


At the request of the Honorable Staruine Tucker, a 
Representative in Congress from South Carolina, we pub- 
lish in our paper of to-day the following Circular to his 
Constituents, which we ought to have published some 
weeks ago | 

CIRCULAR. 
To the People of Laurens, Newbury, and Fairfield Districts. 

Fe.irow Crrizens: This is the last time that I expect 
to address you, while | remain your public servant. And 
believing, as I do, that it is unimportant at this time to go 
into a calculation and statement of the receipts into the 
public treasury, &c.; and as the time which I have to 
write, and have my letter printed, is almost too short to 
have it done before Congress will adjourn, I shall, there- 
fore, give you my opinion in relation to the principles and 
policy of our Government, &c. In doing this, Lam not 
insensible of my incapacity to judge, and to point out the 
abuses, &c. and the best plan to adopt as a mean to restore 
the principles and policy of this Government to what it was 
at the time of the adoption of the Federal Constitution. But, 
weak and imperfect as | know my judgment to be, I shal! 
not shrink from it; and permit me first to remark, that 
whatever statement I may make in relation to this a/l/-im- 
portant matter, that I do most sincerely hope that I shall 
not wound the feelings of any human being, as nothing on 
earth is further from my desire; but, on the contrary, if, 
in the faithful discharge of what | do believe to be my 
duty, | could say any thing, and tell the truth in doing so, 
which would reconcile any and every political and personal 
enemy that I may have, so as to live and forever remain in 

ce and friendship, | would most cheerfully do it; and 

candidly hope, that whatever remarks 1 may make, in 
the course of my address to you, will be received with the 
same spirit of personal friendship which I feel in giving my 
opinion, when, at the same time, I can truly say that I 
have the consolation of believing that at this period I have 
but few political enemies in the bounds of the Congressional 
District that I have the honor to represent: and if I have 
fifty personal enemies in this world, | know them not, 
which is more gratification to me than | am able to express, 
more especially as it is at a time when I am about to retire 
from public lite. This being the case, I rest content, that 
however erroneous my opinions, &c. may be, or be believ- 
ed to be, that they will be attributed to error or incapacity 
to judge, &c. 

After making these preliminary remarks, I shall pro- 
ceed in my own way, without the dictation or advice of a 
living being, with a hope that you will seriously reflect on 
what I may say, and then judge for yourselves, and act in 
the way and manner you may believe to be best calculated 
to restore to our beloved country true republican principles, 
not only by name, but by action also. I am one of those who 
have always believed that one good vote is worth more than 
a thousand eloquent speeches in opposition to correct prin- 
ciples. Such speeches as these are well calculated to de- 
ceive the People and delude them into error. All politicians 


who use them, have first been led into error by this devour-_ 


ing monster, vain pride, and an inordinate thirst after power 
and wealth; all of which, even if every man living who 
seeks it were to obtain it, after all this turmoil and struggle 
after it, it still renders them more discontented and miser- 
able during their natural lives ; and if attained in this way, 
will unquestionably place them in a condition still more 
dangerous than every other evil I have mentioned, and that 
is, their prospect or chance of happiness after death. 

i never have believed in the doctrine preached up by 
some politicians in our country, and it is this. I have 
heard a great number of them say, that they would much 
rather have ‘politically dishonest men elected to serve them 
in a public capacity , who are men of splendid talents and 
eloquence, than to have those characters who have all the 
moral and political honesty that man can have, but are not 
well qualified to discharge the duties of the office. Such 
doctrine as this I believe to be erroneous, and dangerous 
as any doctrine I have ever heard expressed, for this obvious 
reason—because an honest man, who is not under the in- 
fluence of vain pride, which is the leading cause of this 
all-powertul and uncontrollable thirst—there is no man in 
whom confidence ought to be placed, that would wish to 
conceal his votes or his political opinions in every respect ; 
but on the contrary, would rather that their votes and poli- 
tical opinions should be seen and known by every body, 
and fully and fairly understood by all. Whenever I see a 
man who wishes to conceal his vote, as a legislator I mean, 
that moment I doubt his political honesty, and I then with- 
draw all that confidence that I ever had in him as a politi- 
cian; and I am now, and ever have been of the opinion, 
that if all those sectional jealousies and heart-burnings 
which exist among the great mass of the People in the dif- 
ferent sections of the Union, could enly be eradicated from 
them, that is by and under the same influence that I have 
ascribed to them. All this, I readily admit, I do not as- 
cribe to any error, or any other thing whatever, evil and 
abominable as it may be, to human beings, that I am not 
by nature liable to fall into and be guilty of, as others are. 
All this depends entirely upon the degree of power this 
same demon, pride, power, and wealth have over true and 
impregnable honesty ; and this is the reason that 1 have 
for expressing myself in this way to you at thistime. I 
believe there never has been a time more alarming than 
the present; and, in my judgment, every man who loves 
liberty, who loves peace harmony a the Peopie 
in this nation, ought seriously to hun, ak. judiciously 





and cautiously to act in all things; and if there is any 
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man living who can be instrumental in bringing about such 
a state of things, I think that no man can do more in re- 
storing it than General Jackson; and I do vérily believe 
that any and every error, or supposed error, that General 
Jackson has or may have fallen into, in regard to the con- 
stitutional powers of the General Government in relation 
toa tariff law, and internal improvements, or any other 
public act of his, is owing to the fallibility of human na- 
ture, which no human being is dispossessed of, and the 
unconquerable zeal which he has for his country, that has 
led him into error, and which I do believe in my con- 
science he has fallen into. But in regard tothat matter, | 
will say something more in relation to it in some other 
part or parts of this address. 

I will now come direct to the point, which I beg of you 
seriously, cautiously, and judiciously to reflect on, before 
you will ever attempt to act, at this time especially, under 
such excitement and in such manner as | see published 
in the newspapers printed in the State of South Carolina, 
as well as what I was told by a respectable gentleman 
from that State, who visited this city not long since, and 
whose character stands high, and deservedly so too, who 
told me the same in substance as | see published in 
those public prints, and who approved of the course 
that those politicians were recommending to the people to 
pursue. Indeed, if I understood him correctly, he said 
that he was one of that number. I then begged him not 
to attempt it. I begged him to reflect, and also to call 
on me at any time most convenient to himself. That I 
wished to converse with him in relation to it, and briefty 
stated to him my great regret to hear any man express such 
an opinion. There is another respectable gentleman from 
our State, who never has been a member of any legislative 
body, I believe, but he is a lawyer and a gentleman for 
whom I have much respect, from the limited acquamtance 
I have had with him, who expressed himself in the same 
manner, and stated to me what he had done, and what he 
had determimed on doing. I then begged him to desist, 
and to retrace his course without delay; and requested 
him to spend one hour with me some night, and have some 
conversation with me; but I did not have the honor of 
conversing with either of them at the time and in the man- 
ner I wished to do. I then determined to make a short 
but pointed speech in relation to this matter. This deter- 
mination I expressed to some of my friends, or, in other 
words, to some gentlemen who I then believed to be my 
personal and political friends, one of whom was Mr. Clai- 
borne, who is a member of Congress from the State of Vir- 
ginia, and who is a good lawyer, and also an honest man ; 
and one, too, who now is, and always has been, a true re- 
publican—a firm and undeviating State-right man, did, in 
answer to what I said to him, say to me that he wished I 
would, and he believed that it was my bounden duty to do 
so under al! circumstances, the publications in the news- 
papers and the like, that it became my duty, and after I 
had made my little speech Mr. Claiborne said he wished I 
would have it published, &c. I called it little because it 
was short, and also because I have heard it said that it 
was a little speech; ut little as it was, and unimportant as 
it is, I felt great solicitude at that time to have it published 
in the Telegraph, inasmuch as it would show to you, and 
every body else, what my object and motives were in 
making it; but at that time there were other speeches 
which had been delivered béfore mine, and which were 
eloquently delivered, and which exhibit sound sense and 
truth, and of course ought to have a preference. 


Extract from my Speech. 

However, to come to what he wished to say, more than 
auy thing he had yet said, was to contradict, and here 
publicly and openly declare that the charges which are 
made by some politicians in our country against the people 
in South Carolina, and which they endeavor to make the 
people in every quarter of this Union to believe, that the 
people in that State wish to separate from the Union, or 
that they are about to rebel, is utterly false and groundless. 
There is no people in the world, said he, who are more 
lesirous for this Government to be, and forever remain 
united, upon its good old republican constitutional princi- 
ples, than the people in South Carolina. There is no 
State in the Union which, in proportion to its wealth and 
numbers, has done more to support and maintain the ho- 
nor and independence of this Union, than South Carolina. 
In the late war, he said, he was a witness of what South 
Carolina had done, and what she was willing and desirous 
to do, for the honor and independence of the nation. She 
gave her money, and men too. The people quietly and 
cheerfully submitted to every kind, of taxation, without a 
single murmur from their lips. When money was called 
for by the General Government, South Carolina furnished 
her proportional part, without a dissenting voice. When 
men were needed, the people were ready and willing to 
offer their bodies as a sacrifice in defence of the honor and 
liberty of the nation. When drafis were made, it was gen- 
erally from volunteers that the men were taken: he -him- 
self had the honor to hold a military command during that 
war, and so far as his command extended, the officers and 
soldiers were volunteers. 

The people in South Carolina, said he, as well as the 
people in the Southern States generally, have for many 
years past, seen and felt the impositioris and injustice done 
to them by this unconstitutional system of legislation. They 
have se Bong: it by resolutions, remonstrances, and other- 
wise, in a peaceable and friendly manner; but how long 
they would continue that friendly supplication, he did not 
know, nor did he know what course they would adopt, as the 
means best to get rid of the burthen and policy of this system. 


But there was one thing he would venture to say, that was, 
that the people im South Carolina never did intend to rebel, 
or wish to separate from the Union; and he would further 
say that if ever a separation did take place, it would not be 
brought about by any act or wish of the people in that State 
—it would be done by the monied aristocracy in our coun- 
try. But he hoped in God it never would be done by any 
class of men. 

Mr. 'T’. said he had great confidence m the people of 
every section of this Union, from the East to the West, 
from the North to the South—not in the monied aristo- 
cracy, whose interest and thirst for power and wealth leads 
them astray. He had no confidence in them. It is the 
laboring class, the yeomanry of our country, in whom he 
had confidence, and so soon as they discover the fallacy of 
this American System of legislation, they will put it down, 
as they did the Alien and Sedition Laws. They have dif- 
ferent names, it is true, said he, but the American System 
policy is equally as oppressive, unjust, and unconstitutional 
as the Alien and Sedition Laws were. 

To this part of ny speech J] will add the language of the 
immortal Thomas Jefferson, and also the language of the 
Editor of the Richmond Enquirer, which is better express- 
ed than - could do by any language of mine, and coming 
from such a source, will have more weight than any thing 
coming from me, and which Mr. Claiborne handed to me 
at the time that [ showed him this letter, which I had writ- 
ten to my constituents ; he then said to me that he had just 
received that paper, and that it corresponded with my 
speech and what | had told him my object was in making 
it, so well that he determined to show it to me. 

“An Edgetield paper throws out the idea, that South 
Carolina should decline electing members to the next Con- 
gress of the United States! Why tling abroad such pro- 
positions, which can only emanate from the high and fret- 
ted and indignant spirit of some of our brethren of the 
South! Mr. Jefferson has said that—‘* Patience and per- 
severance Can achieve any thing—despair may lose every 
thing,” (under such circumstances?) We will persevere 
with our Southern ‘rethren to the end, in a calm, un- 
wavering and deicrmined opposition to this “ Bill of 
Abominations.” We will unite with them in “A long pull, 
a strong pull, and a pull-altogether,”’ against tie mischiefs 
of a system that is so abhorrent to the genius of a federal 
constitution and of a jree people. 

But while we have such weapons as truth places in our 
hands, such champions as are now rallying under the Ban- 
ners of the Constitution and the principles of Free Trade, 
such prospects as the rapid extinction of the Public Debt 
opens upon us, ought we to rush into such a scheme of dis- 
memberment as the Edgefield paper proposes?’ Ought we 
to despair of the Republic? We say to him, ‘“ Pause, pause, 
for Heaven’s sake pause.” 

I will further add, that I never have believed that my 
constituents, or the people in South Carolina, would adopt 
the mode which seems to be recommended to them by 
some few of our politicians, who believe that South Caro- 
lina ought to take such a course as those politicians have 
recommended. You all know what my opinion always 
has been in relation to this unconstitutional system of le- 
gislation, and the more I have reflected on it, and the 
more I have seen it practised, tht more I am convinced 
that it is not only unconstitutional, but even if it were 
constitutional, that it would be impolitic, and dangerous 
tu the hberties and prosperity of the American people, to 
exercise it in the manner and to the extent it has been 
done; and if Congress had the constitutional power, then 
[ do say that there is no other mode that the power could 
be exercised, which would operate so justly, fairly, and 
honestly, as that which Generai Jackson has recommended 
in his message to Congress; and how is it possible that 
any man who has a wish for equal justice to be done to all 
sections of the Union, can believe that more justice would 
be done to the people generally than he has recommended 
in his message, I cannot conceive. 

If I had time to write more in relation to the effect 
that it would produce in adopting the mode pointed out 
and recommended by General Jackson, I weuld do so; 
but 1 have not, and 1 am _ now satished that it will not be 
in my power to have all of my circulars printed before 
Congress will adjourn. And | will here state, that this 
letter is intended for each and every person, friend, or foe 
if I have any; and further, that I have no other means of 
distributing them equally to all, but to send them in pack- 
ages, to some few gentlemen postmasters, and I here ask 
the favor of them to circulate them. 

But with all this confidence which I entertain for Gen. 
Jackson, yet 1 cannot agree with him in every thing. 
Whenever I believe in my conscience that he is in error, 
I have, and always shall vote against his recommendations. 
But as time is precious, | must confine my remarks in as 
small a compass as possible. When I was among you, I 
told you how and in what manner I believed we could 
most effectually and judiciously put down this oppressive 

rotecting system of tariff laws, and that I did verily be- 
ov that the system of internal improvements is far worse 
than the tariff of 1828, or any other tariff law that Con- 
gress can pass; and by far more obviously unconstitutional 
than the tariff, inasmuch as the constitution does give 
Congress the power to enact tariff laws for certain pur- 
poses, and there is no clause in the constitution which 
does give Congress the power to construct roads and ca- 
nals; and while 1 believe that in all cases, whenever the 
tariff laws are enacted for any other object or purpose than 
for those objects which are expressly gy: to Congress by 





the constitution, they are unconstitutional, yet I have great 
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doubts if there could be found a jury in any State in this 
Union, who, after taking the oath to support the constitu- 
tion of the United States, and then have the constitu- 
tion and the tariff law both before them, that could decide 
that that law ts unconstitutional ; and the very same opinion 
that I publicly expressed then, in relation to those subjects, ! 
now repeat. And as a citizen of South Carolina, and one 
who feels a pride in being a citizen of that State, I give 
you the same advice now that I did then give you. 

Afier having said thus much, and this being the last 
circular that 1 expect ever to write, I will give you one 
advice, and which | beg you never to forget at any time, 
nor on any oecasion ; and that advice ts this—to watch all 
men, from the highest to the lowest, not only their words 
but their acts also, and if they correspond, you need not 
expect hypocrisy; but when we see a man who will 
say good things, and do bad acts, that is to say, to act con- 
trary to what he says, then I tell you that you have just 
cause, in my opinion, to doubt his moral honesty; and 
whenever you see a man who endeavors to buy up the 
people’s votes in any manner whatever, either by treats, 
barbecues, or by any other means than candor and fairness, 
then you may have jast cause to doubt his moral honesty. 
In saying this, | hope not to be understood as saying or 
believing that it is wrong, or by any means improper for 
any man who, for the purpose of becoming acquainted 
with the people, and letting them know his honest opinion 
in relation to political matters, and the like of that, is 
either suspicious or improper, but it is to the extent, the 
manner, and the object for which itis done. All of which 
the good people ought to judge of, then act according to 
the best judgment they can form in relation to it. 

In my weak and imperfect judgment, the main and 
first object should be to select a man who is to fill any of- 
fice whatever, who should be a truly honest man: second- 
ly, that that honest man who may possess talents should 
also possess all the qualifications that human beings are 
capable of possessing—all of which I do believe that Gen. 
Jackson does possess, and that there is no man living who, 
under all circumstances, taking into view talent, unshaker 
and unconquerable courage and firmness, the love he has 
for his country, and for his personal popularity, who is se 
well calculated to undeceive the people, and to restore to 
our beloved country that liberty, peace, quietude, harmony, 
and happiness which is so desirable, and which ought to 
be the main and only object of al] men, as General Jack- 
son is; and as I do firmly believe that he has at heart: the 
love of country—the whole country, not any particular 
section of it, more than he has for all others: and it ts 
such a man as that who ought to be the President of the 
United States. If I did believe that he was the man who 
wished to do more for the people in any one section of 
country than all other sections, it would lessen that high 
and exalted opinion which I have ever entertained for 
him. But conscientiously believing that he is the man I 
have ever believed him to be, that he is worth more to our 
country than a theusand times his weight in pure gold ; 
and 1 do most sincerely wish that General Jackson’s Mes- 
sages to Congress, together with the proceedings of the 
Convention who framed and recommended the adoption of 
the Constitution to the people of the respective States, 
and every thing else connected with the whole of their 
proceedings and the constitution also with them, and the 
speeches of Philip P. Barbour, who you have so often 
heard me speak of, could all be printed in one volume, and 
every man in our country have a copy of it, and then if 
they would read the whole of the documents, and seriously 
reflect upon the causes which have produced this restless 
and unhappy state of things, and what our country must 
inevitably come to, if this system of legislation is not 
abandoned; that it will be done by the free will of the 
people in every section of this Union. 1 will here remark, 
that I do not mention the name of Philip P. Barbour be- 
cause I believe that he is wiser or better than hundreds of 
others, who are equally as wise, and as independently firm 
as he is. Nor do I say it to disparage or unpugn the mo- 
tives of any man. That is not my object, nor is it my 
wish to do so. But I mention his name because he is the 
first great man out of my own State whose politics in the 
general so precisely agree with my own, &c. and because, 
also, he has been so contemptuously spoken of by some 
politicians as a hair splitter, in derision, and to invite your 
attention to the reading of his speeches, and others of similar 
character. 

This is the reason, and the only reason, that I have for 
mentioning his name at this time, and in this manner. In 
this my last address to you, I rejoice that 1 can truly say, 
that I verily believe our prospects are more bright. We 
have much more ‘reason to believe that our country will 
shortly be restored to true republican principles, such as 
they were about thirty years ago, than we have had since 
1 have had the honor of a seat in Congress. There can 
be no doubt but the national debt will be paid before the 
time will expire for which General Jackson has been elect- 
ed President, if he lives. The duties.on tea and coffee 
have this session been reduced greatly. The duty on salt 
and molasses has been greatly reduced by the vote of a 
majority of the members of the House of Representatives, 
and this day I hope it will be agreed to by the Senate. 

The dark clouds which have overshadowed us for many 

ears past are breaking. The are reflecting ; and 
i hope, and also believe, that the which 
the light to shine will shortly vanish ; that the light will 
shine forth like the ing sun, and will set without a 
cloud to lessen its brilliant and delightful rays. 

This circular is intended for all persons, both friend and 
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foe ; and | here again beg the kind favor of those gentle- 
men who are postmasters, or other gentlemen to whom I 
nay direct packages, to distribute them or cause them to be 
distributed; and when I tell you that my remarks are for 
no other purpose only to beg your attention to the subject 
matier they eoftain ; and when J also tell you that I would 
not accept of any office of any kind whatever, even if I 
were qualified to discharge all the duties of it, and which 
1 know that I am not—except that I did believe that my 
votes would aid in bringing about sound republicdn prin- 
ciples, if I did believe that there is no sacrifice of feeling, 
or any other honest act that I could do, would preve nt me 
from making that sacrifice. But 1 do know that such is 
not the case, therefore I retire from all public responsibility 
with as much if not more gratification than | had on en- 
tering 

I now come to the last and most painful part of my ad- 
did the time but what I felt 
grateful to you for the many and repeated honors and kind 
favors I have received from you. But at this trme it im- 
presses more strongly on my feelings than I have ever ex- 
When | reflect and know that | have been 
your pul lic servant from my youth up to the present time, 
and never offered for any office but you gave to me, and 
that | now retire from public life, with but few political 
enemies in the bounds of the Congressional District which 
i have the honor to represent, with the full confidence of 
my constituents, and I believe that | have not fifty person- 
al enemies in the world, my tongue cannot express the 


‘ 
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dress tO you | never sce 


perrenced. 


— 


to you. May God grant you all the blessings and happi- 
ness that this world can bestow, and all blessing after 
death 

| still remain, and shall forever be, your friend m the 


good cause ot liberty. and your obedient humble servant, 
May 29, 1830. Sranctine Tucker. 


For the Banner of the Constitution. 
Groreia, Sept. 15, 1830. 

Vr. Editor: mw compliance with your general request, 
a friend of known accuracy in calculations, had undertaken 
tio ascertain precisely the amount he would have to pay on 
a year’s consumption of articles imported, and on which 
duties were paid agreeably to the existing tariff; ®ut since 
he has learned that you would, afier the Ist of December 
next, discontinue your useful paper, (which is most sin- 
cerely regretted,) he has declined to continue his estimates 
Hie has, however, made an estimate of 
the duties paid on every article consumed or used in his fa- 
mily for twelve months ending the first day of July last, as 
near as he could do; and he has estimated the cost of his 
aggregate consumption for the time mentioned, at three 
hundred and fifty dollars; and the duties paid according 
to the requirements of the tariff laws, was one hundred and 
four dollars; to which add the advance usually made by 
our merchants on the one hundred and four dollars, which 
i will put down at 334 per ceat. which will make nearly 40 
per cent. on the whole quantity of articles consumed. And 
as the gentleman from whom [ received my information is 
a man of known accuracy in his calculations, his calcuia- 
tions and estimates may be relied on as bemg precisely or 
nearly correct. 

| have deemed it useful to furnish you with the informa- 
tion detailed above, because it may arrest the attention of 
some of the friends of the misnamed “ American System,”’ 
and induce them to reflect seriously whether as honest men 
they can be concerned in such a system of plunder and 
selfishness. 1 presume the party now in power will not at- 
tempt to disguise the fact, that the tariff and internal im- 
provement men have formed an unholy alliance, by which 
they have a majority of votes in Congress ; and the conse- 
quence is, that they make the Southern people pay about 
two-thirds of the general revenue into the national treasu- 
ry; and then, with apparent self approbation, divide most 
of the money so raised among themselves. It is not neces- 
sary to use the name of patriot, when [ say, who that va- 
jues his own reputation with honést men and posterity, can 
consent to be concerned in such a system of plunder? 
Every true friend to his country must, from the bottom of 
his heart, deplore such a state of things; but I am satisfied 
they cannot last long; it is despotic im the extreme ; and 
to add to the aggravation, our false taskmasters affect to 
seem insensible that they are doing us an injury. But | 
will remark, that there is not a man in the United States, of 
ordinary capacity, nor even a boy over 15 years old, who 
does not know that the tariff is practically unconstitutional, 
and oppressive as a measure of policy. 

The sweet sound of Union has the influence to induce 
the people of the South to endure oppression yet a little 
while, with the tond hope that some change may take place 
—some relenting of our hard and unfeeling oppressors. 
While we have such a man at the head of Government as 
our present worthy Chief Magistrate, we have some hope ; 
but when we see it stated by a distinguished member of 
Congress, that the South is benefitted by the tariff, because 
it gives protection to the sugar planters, and thereby ad- 
vanees the price of slaves in the South, I think we may 
fairly conclude that the argument is exhausted, and I will 
venture the opmion, that reasons more false were never 
relied on to sustain principle in any grave deliberative 
body. 

| fear that the indications are too strong that those who 
have the legislative power intend to continue their present 
system, and grind us yet lower if they can. 

Under such a state of things, I will not advance an opi- 
nion what Georgia ought im justice to herself to do—but | 


and calculations. 


rratitude and obligations | know and feel that | am under } 


am sensible I do not hazard any thing, when I say, it has 
become with the people of Georgia entirely a matter of cal- 
culatyon, what course she will pursue. While present op- 
pressions can be borne, her enlightened and patriotic sons 
will look on and lament the depravity of a country that 
once boasted of her Washington, her Jefferson, and her 
Franklin, but when oppressions cannot be longer borne, 
her course will be undisguised, patriotic, and open. 
EARLY. 
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the State Rights Celebration held at Columbia, 8S. Carolina, 
on the 20th September, which cannot fail to be read with 
interest, on account of the temperate and impressive man- 
ner in which the deliberations were conducted. 


LATEST FOREIGN NEWS. 
By the Napoleon, at New York, on Ist inst. Liverpool 


} 


papers to the 27th of August, with London dates 





to the 
(25th, and Paris dates to the 23d, have been received. 

| Charles X arrived at Cowes on the 18th of August, with 
ithe Royal family, Colsisting of the Duke and Duchess 
'd’Angouleme, Duchess de Berri, with her two infant chil- 


‘dren the Duke de Bordeaux and his sister. and accom pa- 


nied by Marshal Marmont, (Duke of Ragusa,) and others. 
os | , 
for a short time, with the ultumate view of 


hey were expected to take up their abode in England, 
FoOing oO Aus- 
The Ex-King was received in England as a private 


individual, and not as a sovereign. 


| . 
| tria. 
| 
} ryt ° . . . . . 
Ihe Prince de Polignac had not arrived in England, o1 


at Altona, as previous accounts had stated; but was ar- 


rested on the 15th August. 


‘embarking for the Isle of Jersey, in the d*cuise of a livery 


He 


was immediately conveyed to St. Lp, from which place he 


servant, walung upon the Marchioness de Fargeaux. 


addressed a letter to the President of the Chamber of Peers, 
of which the following is a copy, and which was read in 
the Chamber on the 2ist of August : 
Sr. Lo, August 17. 

| M. le Baron: Having heen arrested at the moment of flying 
from the late deplorable events, aud when | was eudeavoring 
}to emigrate tote the Islaud of Jersey. 1 surrendered to the Pro- 
_Visional Commitice of the Prefecture of the Manche, as the 
Charter did not allow the Procureur du Roi of the arroudisse- 
ment of St. Le, vor the Judge d' Instruction, to issue a warrant 
lagaimstme. Supposing that the Goverument has given orders 
lor my arrestation, it must remember that the Chamber of 
Peers alone, according to the new as well as the old Charter. 
has a right to arrest a Peer of the realm. Ido not knew what 
‘the Chamber will do in that respect, and uf it will put to ais 
aecount the uutoward events which I regret more thau apy one 
‘else. events which struck us like a thunderbolt, that ou one 
could foresee aud avert; tor in that terrible moment it was im- 
possible to Know who to listen to, who to apply to, and all we 
could do was to defend iife. 1 should wish, M. ic Baron, to re- 
jtire to my own house, and there to resame those peacelul bab- 
‘its which coincide so moch with my inclination, trom which | 
iwas called against my own will, as is well known by those who 
}are acquaiuted with my character. ‘Too many Vicissitudes have. 
filled my life—too many misfortunes have passed over my 
head, in my tumultuous career. At least, in the days of my 
prosperity, no ove can accuse me of having harbored ‘any spir- 
it of revenge against those who, perhaps, took advantage of 
their fortune to perseeute me in adversity; and, indeed, M. le 
Baron, what would be our fate, if, in the midst of the turbulent 
age ia which we live, the political opinions of those who are 
borne down by the tempesi, are cousidered as treason by those 
who embrace the opinions of the political parity ! ; 

ti f am notallowed to retire tomy own estate. | should be de- 
sirous of going to a joreign country with my wife aud children. 
If, aiter ail, the Chamber of Peers issues a warrant against me, 
1 should wish to be imprisoned in the Fort of Ham, im Picardy, 
where I was detained during the long captivity which | supporied 
in my youth, or in some spacious and convenient citadel. | prefer 
Ham to any other, as being most favorable to my bad state of 
health, not a little increased by the late untortunate events. The 
misfortunes of an honest wau are entitled tu some cousideration 
in France ; but, at any rate, M. le Baron, it would be barbarous 
to drag me forth to the capital, at a moment when so many 
passious are io ferment agaiost me, Which Ume aluve cau ap- 
pease. 

I have been long accustomed to see all my designs construed 
into the most odious colors. I have exposed to you all my 
wishes, Monsieur le Baron, and | beg of you to commuaicate 
them to those who ought te know them, and also to believe 
me, &c. PRINCE DE POLIGNAC., 

P.S. I beg of you to let me know when you receive this 
letter. 
| [As may be supposed, this letter gave rise to great agitation 
Amongst the assembly, and it was finally resolved that the 
| Chamber should name a committee to decide what should be 
done in regard to the letter. ‘This committee wil! communi- 
cate its opinion to the Chamber next Monday, and is com- 
posed as follows: Count Simeon, Malleville, Caran, Seguier, 
Count Portalis, Count Ponticulant, De Barante, Bastard De 
| Etaney, and Due de Valony.} 





; 


| The new French Government was busily occupied with 
foreign and domestic affairs. None of the foreign Govern- 
‘ments had yet formally acknowledged the “ King of the 
|French.” It was understood, however, that Great Britain 
\was exerting her influence to induce them to do so, and fa- 
vorable indications had appeared in Prussia and Austria. 


In our paper of to-day will be found the proceedings of 


Tt lrang’y, *pon the point of 





enemas: 


The influence of: the French Revolution had been felt in 
every quarter from which intelligence had been received. 
In the Netherlands, in Switzerland, and in Germany, the 
pulse of liberty beat high. In Spain, the King had been 
advised by his Counsellors to grant a charter to his sub- 





jects, as the only means of saving his crown. A projet had 
been drawn up, formed pretty much upon the plan of the 
charter of France, but restricting the liberty of conscience, 
and containing some other features liable to objection. But 
it was thought to be too late in the day for the sovereign 
to offer as a boon, what the people were preparing to en- 
joy asaright. ‘The Madrid dates were to the 15th of Au- 
gust, and every thing indicated an early movement of the 
people. From Lisbon we see no intelligence, except that 
King Miguel exchanged couriers very frequently with his 
relative Ferdinand. In Genoa, it was said that the tri- 
colored flag had been hoisted, and indeed every where the 
inonarchical principle has been so completely shaken, that 
the sovereigns of Europe may be not unaptly compared to 
a crowd of boys, who in sport throw a stone up into the arr, 


and cry out— 
‘* What goes up must come down, 


Every man take care of his crown.” 
General Lafayette had been appointed Commander in 
Chief of all the National Guards of the Kingdom. 


A splen- 
did festival was given to him on the loth of August, by the 
city of Paris. 

A proposition had been introduced into the Chamber ‘ot 
Deputies, to abolish the punishment of death. It was sup- 
ported upon the general principles of bumanity, but the 


chief motive on the part ol its st pporters ih bringing the 
subject forward at this time, was to avert the calamitous 
re-action Which might result from ordering the execution 
of the late Ministers, in case, upon trial, they should be 
found guilty of treason. Indeed, under the present aspect 
of affairs, it would seem that the Government itself is de- 
sirous of avoiding the extremity of capital punishment, tor 
were it once to begin, there is no telling where it would 
stop. The punishment of Marshal Bourmont, for his 
treachery to the cause of Napoleon, at the battle of Water- 
loo, had been even suggested by some persons, 

The Dey of Algiers had arrived at Naples, where he pro- 
posed to reside. 

It was rumored that Marshal Bourmont, commander of 
the French army at Algiers, had refused to strike the white 
flag, and that as Admiral Duperre had hoisted the tri-co- 
lored, no mtercourse existed between the French Jand and 
naval forces. 

By the Napoleon, official information has been received 
by the Department of State, that Mr. McLane, our Minister 
in London, had concluded an arrangement for the opening 
of the West India ports. At this result the friends of free 
trade cannot but rejoice; for whatever political arithmeti- 
cians and partisan politicians may assert to the contrary, it 
is not possible but that a direct intercourse with the people 
with whom we exchange commodities, must greatly enlarge 
the demand on both sides for the products of each other. 
To pretend that the people of Jamaica will not con- 
sume more flour sent direct from the United States, than 
they would if sent to them circuitously, through another 
island, and of course saddled with double freight, commis- 
sions, insurance, and other charges, is a complete denial 
of a fundamental doctrine in political as well as dumestic 
economy, that consumption incrvases when price declines— 
a doctrine to which there is no exception, even in re- 
gard to physic. 

By the same ship, letters have been received intimating 
that private intelligence from France held out the idea that 
the change of affairs in the latter country, was highly fa- 
vorable to a satisfactory settlement of the claims of our 
merchants upon that Government. 

A Lendon paper says: 

* It is said that the Ministers who have heen arrested will soon 
be brought to Paris. It is to be supposed that this will be effect- 
ed without difficulty. Every body wishes that justice should be 
done, but in a legal manner. Very curious facts are gathered 
from the covversations of the persous. Thus one of Charles's 
ministers is stated to have said, that on rtevsstoe, # evening he 
was still ignorant of his resolutions, and that the King laid be- 
fore him the ordinance already made out, and sigued by three of 
his colleagues. ** Now that things are come to this point, (said 
Charles) you see 1 do not ask your opinion or advice. [ kuow 
that your opinion is contrary to this—but IT ask if you will aban- 
don me io this way in which | enter with you or without you /" 
* Sire,” returned the Minister, * your Majesty asks for my head 
—I give it you.” Aud he signed. 

M. de Chateaubriand has given in his resiguation as Minister 
of State, and has renounced the pension of 12,000 franes, which 
was allowed him asa Peer of France. 





It is a prominent doctrine of the advocates of the Peter 
and Paul System, that every article which can be abun- 
dantly produced in the country, should be encouraged by 
legislative protection ; and our readers will recollect, thas 
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certain farmers in Pennsylvania last winter petitioned 
Congress to impose protecting duties upon a nuntoer of ar- 
ticles which had eluded the searching powers of the Com- 
We 
recollect, however, one article, which has not, we believe, 
heretofore drawn the attention of any of the friends of pro- 
It is the 
They grow in the vicinity of 


mittee of Congress that reported the last tariff act. 


tection, and for their benefit we will mention it. 
delicious article called pigs. 
Washington, in sufficient abundance to be sold inthe mar- 
ket at 124 to G4 cents per dozen, a fact of which we had 
repeated proof in the month of September. Now, as figs 
can undoubtedly be raised in the District of Columbia, to 
the extent of 1,220,266 pounds, the quantity imported last 
vear, as that quantity would only be a trifle more than forty 
pounds to the acre, allowing two pounds of green to be 
equal to one of dry, why not fall to work at once, prohibit 
the importation of figs from France, Spain, and Turkey, 
and thus save to the country the specte which is sent 
abroad to pay for this foreign luxury? That nothing is 
wanted to ensure a home supply equal to the domestic de- 
mand, but adequate protection, cannot be questioned by 
any one who will reflect upon the subject, and there is no 
more reason why figs should not be protected, than rac- 
coons or castor oil, 

Nay, according to the theory of the restrictionists, why 
The inevitable 
effect of high duties, they say, is to lower prices ; and they 


could we not raise figs for exportation ? 


even tell us, that the more efficient the protection, that is, 
the higher the duties are, the greater will be the fall. Weil 
now, assuming this principle as correct, the true policy 
would be to put on a duty that would certainly break up the 
importation. ‘To accomplish this, we think a duty of two 
or three thousand per cent. would be sufficent. Dry figs 
cost in Sinyrna about 3 or 4 cents a pound. The present 
duty is 3 cents, whichis a hundred per cent, or near it. 
An increase of this duty to a dollar a pound would effectu- 
ally stop their importation, and so elevate their price for a 
season, that the inhabitants of the fig region would have 
the entire command of the domestic market, which, at a 
dollar a pound, would not call for more than a few hun- 
dred pounds, sufficient to supply the demand for roasting 
to put on swelled faces, and for furnishing Mr. Rand with 
animaleule to exhibit in his solar microscope. 

But this season, say the protection folks, would be short. 
The domestic competition would u/timately reduce the 
price below 3 or 4 cents, and we should then be able to ex- 
port figs in competition with the French, Spaniards, and 
Turks. As proof of this, they bring forward the case of 
coarse domestic cottons, and they say, that the mere fact 
of their being exported, is proof that we can undersell the 
British m foreign markets. Now, if this be the sort of 
proof which satisfies the restrictionists, why do they not 
back their faith in this position, by proposing to reduce a 
part of the duty on coarse cotton goods’? For surely, if 
they can undersell the British in foreign markets, where 
their fabrics cannot be sent without incurring the expenses 
of freight, insurance, and commissions, why can they not 
undersell them in our own market, where they meet the 
British subject to these charges, whilst they themselves are 
exempt from them? Will it be believed ten years hence, 
that men calling themselves statesmen, have relied upon 
such arguments as these to give them fame and advance- 
ment to high stations? We cannot believe it possible, and 
were it not from a conviction that the stupefaction which 
has so long prevailed, is gradually wearing away, we should 
not have patience calmly to discuss a matter so self-evident 
in its nature. 


A respectable correspondent has addressed to us a note, 
containing the following passage : 

* Allow me to ask your attention to an article from Niles’s! 
Register, republished ia the National latelligencer. It abounds 
with fallacies, which you can readily expose, but it is caleulat- 
ed to do mischief, and ought to be answered in detail, if the 
greater part of a paper were given to.the reply.” 

The article alluded to, appeared under the head of 
** Politics for Farmers,” and occupied four columns and a 
half of the National Intelligencer. It was besides copied 
into the National Journal and the American Statesman, 
both published in this city, and will no doubt have a much 
wider circulation in other papers. As far as we can judge, 
it is eminently adapted to advance the views of the Ameri- 
can System party ; for as it enumerates a long list of arti- 
cles which have fallen in price since the protecting system 
commenced, and assumes that this fall has been occasion- 
ed by the high duties, those who have not brought their 
minds to a clear perception of the difference between a 
cause which is capable and one which is not capable of 
producing such an effect, will be apt to be deceived by the 
fallacies which, as our correspondent observes, abound 
throughout the piece. To reply to it in detail, so as effec- 





tually to expose its weakness, here at Washington, is impos- 
sible. ‘The evidence required to show conclusively that a 
fall in the prices of the articles enumerated, was the cause 
and not the effect of every increased duty, can only be had 
amongst practical merchants, and by reference to the prices 
and invoices of former years. Should this paper be con- 
tinued at New York or Philadeiphia, after December next, 
we pledge ourselves to demonstrate that there is not a sin- 
gle manufacture of wool, cotton, or iron, or any other pro- 
minent article) heavily taxed, the price of which is not kept 
up by that duty, higher than it would be if the duty did not 
exist. This we shall do by repeated and detailed examin- 
ations of particular articles ; for, as it 1s very manifest that 
the tariff party now rely almost altogether upon the fall 
in prices, for the support of their system, it is all-important 
that this broken reed should not be permitted to have the 
appearance of a staff. 


It is commonly supposed, that the advantages of a Con- 
stitution in a Government are only experienced by mznori- 
ties, and that they are principally designed to protect mi- 
norities. ‘This is a very imperfect view of the nature of 
constitutions. They are equally designed for the protec- 
tion of maporities. And her it will be asked, cannot ma- 
jorities take care of themselves? We reply, in some cases 
they can, but not in all, as we shall show. 

In the government of a corporation like that of the city 
of Philadelphia, where the members of the councils are 
elected by a general ticket, and not by the different wards, 
a majority of the qualified voters are fairly represented, 
and the interests of the majority will necessarily be as 
much consulted as they can be ina representative govern- 
ment. Such a local government is a government of a ma- 
jority, and the charter of the corporation may be consider- 
ed as chiefly designed to protect the minority. 

In a State Government, like that of Pennsylvania, where 
the members of the Legislature are chosen by counties or 
districts, having reference to a due apportionment of the 
taxable inhabitants, it may sometumes happen that a plu- 
rality of the Legislature shall be elected by a minority of 
the people, and thus the Constitution 1s necessary to pro- 
tect the majority. For instance, suppose her counties 
were equally populous, and that there were fifty counties, 
each sending two members, and having 4000 taxables. 
Suppose an important subject to be likely to be brought 
forward, such as that of laying taxes of a particular sort, to 
pay the interest on her canal debt, and that 24 counties 
were unanimously opposed to this tax, and that in the other 
26 counties there were bare majorities in its favor. If the 
choice of representatives turned upon this point, it would 
happen that 52 members, constituting a plurality, would be 
elected by a little more than one-fourth of the whole num- 
her of qualified voters, and in such case the constitution 
would be found necessary to protect the majority ; for if the 
majority of the legislative body, chosen by a minority of 
the people, were at liberty to construe the constitution just 
as they pleased, they might grind three-fourths of the State 
to powder. 

Let us now examine and see whether there is any pos- 
sible case in which the Constitution of the United States 
might be found necessary to protect a majority of the peo- 
ple, against the mischievous legislation of Congress? We 
shall not be long before finding several. The number of 
members of the House of Representatives is 213, of which 
107 constitute a plurality. The representative number of 
the population by the last census was 8,969,814, of which 
the half is 4,484,907.." Now if it can be shown that 107 
members may be sent by a less population than the num- 
ber last mentioned, it will be manifest that the constitution 
will be the protector of the majority. Such a number is 
sent by five of the twenty-four States : 

Population. 
New York, with 1,368,775 sends 34 





Pennsylvania, “ 1,049,449 “ %6 
Virginia, “ 895,303 “ 22 
North Carolina‘®’ 556,821 “ 13 
Kentucky, “ 613,023 “ 12 

4,383,971 107 


Consequently, a law may be passed by the House of Re- 
presentatives against the wishes of a majority of the peo- 
ple. But this case is not as strong asthe following. Sup- 
pose the 107 members constituting the law-making majori- 
ty, sent by these five States, were chosen by bare majori- 
ties of their constituents, whilst the 106 members sent by 
the other nineteen States were chosen unanimously, what 
would be the result? Why, that the representatives of 
less than one-fourth of the whole people should give the 
law to the other three-fourths. In such case, for whose 
protection would be the Constitution? Clearly for that of 
the majority of the people ; and we are not quite sure, if it 
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was possible to arrive at the real state of public opinion in 
the Northern States, that it might not turn out that there 
is not a single protecting duty now existing under our ta- 
riff laws, that would have the support of a majority of the 
nation. 

But it is not merely in the popular branch of the Fede- 
ral Government, that the utility of the Constitution in pro- 
tecting majorities is observable. In the deliberations of the 
Senate, it is even more conspicuous than in those of the 
other House. A. majority of the Senate, elected by the 
thirteen smallest States, would represent but 2,028,478 of 
the whole represented population, which would be less than 
one-fourth ; and if they should have been elected by bare 
majorities in their several States, they would in fact repre- 
sent the wishes of but 1,015,000 or less than one-eighth. 
Nay, should a majority of the members of the State Legis- 
latures by which they were chosen, have been themselves 
elected by bare majorities in their respective counties, it 
might very well happen, that one-sizteenth of the whole po- 
pulation could send to Washington a majority which would 
control the legislative power of the Senate. 

To all this, it will be answered, that the power of this 
majority in the Senate is counteracted by that of the other 
branch. Hereis anerror. In regard to the positive pow- 
er of the Senate, that is, in the law making power, it is 
true ; but it is not true as relates to the negative power, 
that is, the law repealing power. Suppose, for instance, 
that a law was already in existence, such as an oppressive 
tariff, which the great mass of the people, residing in the 
eleven larger States, and a majority of the House of Re- 
presentatives, wished to abolish. ‘The power to prevent 
the repeal is clearly lodged with the 26 Senators sent 
to Congress by the thirteen smal! States ; and a case might 
thus occur, wherein it would be possible for a minority of 
508,000 to keep a law in existence against the wishes of 
Is not a Constitution therefore 
shown to be, under our forms of government, as necessary 
We think 
this cannot be doubted, and we will then ask, is it not as 
much the interest of majorities as of minorities, to see that 
the Constitution be strictly observed? 


all the rest of the people. 


for the protection of majorities as minorities? 


As corroborative evidence of the correctness of the posi- 
tions we have above assumed, we have copied the following 
article from the Columbus Enquirer, of Georgia, which 
shows in practice, a much greater evil than we imagined 
in theory. We should like to see a statement by some of 
the Georgia editors, showing precisely how many voters of 
the whole population, under their present system, can elect 
a majority of the Legislature. 

We have read in many of the Journals of the State, sensible 
and well-written articles eu the subjeetof reduction io the Le- 
gislative Department of the State Government. Every priat 
in Gecrgia has. we think, expressed an opinion in favor of re- 
form. The evils that oppress the State and retard its growth, 
are all traceable to our partial and unequal mode of represent- 
ation, and call loudly for a different order of things. ‘The pros- 
pect of a change appears much brighter this year than hereto- 
fore. and gives increased confidence to the friends of reduction 
to persevere in the work of well doing. The increasing strength 
of the State, and the weight and importance of its interests, 
will eventually force an alteration in the Constitution, agd will 
every day make more manifest the imperfections of the preseat 
system. ‘The simple statement of facts detailed in many of the 
papers of the State, in relation to this matter, should make all 
of one mind upon the absolute necessity of a change in the ex- 


isting plan of representation. Take for instance the following 
from the Georgia Journal : 

“Let us take another view of the question. J county has 
16,921 inhabitants; Dooly has 771. Jasper sends five membere— 


Dooly sends two. Now if it be right that Dooly should have two mem- 
bers, Jasper should have 14. The result of thie view of the subject ix, 
that under the present system, using round nombers, two men in Dooly 
are worth, as to political weight, about 22 men in Jasper. And of con- 
sequence, one man's vote in county has as much weight in the 
general concerns of the State, as the yotes of about 11 men in Jasper.” 
Again— 
“ The 35 large counties paid into the Treasury more 
than they received as pay of their members . - $24,179 88 
The 41 smal! counties recetved, as pay of their members, 
more than they paid into the Treasury - 
The general result then, is this:—that it takes nearly one-half of what 
35 large counties pay into the treasury over and above the pay of their 


members, to pay the expenses of the members from the 41 smajl coun- 
ties over their taxe these small counties cannot pay their 
own expenses.” 


These two paragraphs speak volumes in evidence of the vio- 
lence done to the first principles of a free government, that a 
majority shall govero. We are surprised that a majority has 
so long been kept out of its just rights, and tolerated a state of 
things so amti-republican, and me Pe mischiefs se consum- 
ing and destructive. We do not think in a single State of the 
Union so unfortanate a system prevails, one so dispiriting, and 
so well calculated to prevent the State from advancing in any 
thing like its just ratio. 





The election for members of the State Legislature in 
South Carolina, takes place on Monday the 11th instant, 
and the day following, and before the close of the month 
we shall probably be acquainted with the result. The pre- 
minent question upon which the candidates are divided, is, 
Convention or no Convention, that is, whether, if elected, 





they will or will not advocate the call of a Convention of. 
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the State, in in conformity with a provision of the Constitu-| country ; for we will undertake to aapert, that there is not|rected. If it be desirable to make money plenty, they 
tion which authorizes the Legislature to make such a call.| in the whole land a farmer who would not instantly per-| create forty banks. If they wish to reduce the interest of 
Most of the candidates have been called upon, throughout | ceive, that if one of his hands could mow as much grass as|money, they impose heavy penalties upon those who re- 
the State, for their sentiments upon this momentous topic, | it used before to take several hands to mow, he could set| ceive for the use of their capital more than a certain rate 
which have béen communicated through speeches and the | the others to do something else, and that consequently “ll | per annum, even though the borrower finds his account in 
press, and there will not therefore be much difficulty in] that they produced would be so much in addition to what} giving it. If they wish to make goods plenty, they restriet 
classifying them under their appropriate party heads. If} could have been produced upon the old principle of the} the quantity in the market. If they wish to increase the 
we are to judge from the newspapers of the interior of the| scythe. ‘This addition would not only add to his wealth,| demand for agricultural produce, they prevent its exporta- 
State, of which we receive, we suppose, a majority, com-| but it would enable him to give higher wages than before |tion. If they wish to diminish the expense of inland trans- 
prising those of both parties, we should think that the Con-| to his workmen, for if instead of having only one hundred | portation, they make so many roads and canals more than DI 
vention party would succeed. But even in such case, the} tons of hay, he should have, at the end of the harvest, one|the number called for by the existing extent of products, pie 
character of the Convention could not be known, until the} hundred tons of hay and a thousand bushels of wheat] that the capital sunk is greater in amount than the advan- ean 
meeting of the Legislature in November, inasmuch as the| besides, he could evidently afford to give his laborers aj tage gained. If they find people poor from idleness and 
Convention party is not unanimous in its views as to the} more liberal reward. profligacy, they tax the industrious for their support. If 
measures which such a body should pursue. Some, as is] It is indeed true, that if a new invention in labor saving | co-partnerships are formed to carry on manufactures by a 
well known, are in favor of declaring null and void, and | is introduced into manufactures, it is possible that a tem-| number of individuals who are atraid to trust one another, 
consequently not binding on the citizens of the State, the | porary loss ofemployment might happen to a limited num-| they are exempted from liability to pay their debts, by acts 
unconstitutional acts of which they complain, and thereby| ber of people. But this would not last long. ‘The effect | of incorporation. — 
exonerating juries from the obligation of giving a verdict of the invention would be to make the article upon which Even im the local concerns of cities, the law-making 
for the United States in suits brought to recover the| it was applied, cheaper. Cheapness would increase con-| mania is in constant operation. In one place, the number 8 
amount of bonds given for duties. Others vote for aConven-| sumption, and as consumption very ofien augments mm a of chimney sweeps is restricted, as in the capital of this 
tion, with the design of presenting to the Northern States | greater ratio than the prices fall, the result might ultimate-| nation. In another, bakers are prohibited from selling 
ihe most imposing remonstrance that a sovereign people | ly be, that there would be a demand for more operatives their bread beyond a certain price. In another, travelling P 
can offer, in peaceable vindication of their rights, in the; than were originally employed. This has manifestly been| merchants (called pedlars) are not allowed to sell their re 
fond hope that an appeal thus forcibly and solemnly made |-the case im regard te the cotton manufacture. Ten per-| wares; and in fine, there is every where, from the federa! pub 
to the justice of the other co-parties to the compact which | sons are probably this day employed in that branch of in-| legislation down to that of the smallest borough, a constant You 
alone unites the twenty-four States of this Confederacy | dustry throughout Europe, for one that was employed 30] tendency to regulate the industry of the country, according vies 
under one general head, cannot fail to accomplish what} years ago. But the most palpable example of the truth of] to contracted views, which have no sort of affinity with the the 
the voice of their Legislature, and of their Representatives | this proposition, is in the case of the art of printing. When] broad and generous principles of liberty. In every one of os 
in Congress, had failed to effect, a calm, sober, and tem-| that art was first put in practice, it was probably as far be-| the cases referred to, mischief is done to the great body of ee 
perate hearing of their complaints. hind the art as it exists to-day, as it was ahead of the ma-|the nation, but as no man but a watchmaker can see hon 
But, whether the one or the other party succeed, the 1s-| nuseript facilities of that period. ‘Those who obtained| where the machinery of a bad watch is detective, so no sun 
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there, Whatever difference of opinion may exist as to the | quent upon the discovery of the art of printing. Lectures on Political Economy.—A professor, who teaches in t 
. ; | % i how to make the greatest number prosperous and happy; and I 
mode of redress, or as to the time at which it ought to be | é ns 
| " who is paid by those who employ him, must find the proof of a 
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and very little as tothe unconstitutionality, of the measures copies of a pamphlet of 52 pages, entitled “The Tariff;|™ ould Seem that nothing could be more interesting at the pre- “2 
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powers under the Constitution, and particularly should le dge relative to the subiect of which he tre ats, and an in- has a ee eB tere a whepwet Py «2s ~~ 
. » farm vechanics, and merchants, who com- 
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that coctrine, before a Convention ofthe States. which some my. The uwt hor i is understood to be J. N. C ardozo, Esq. have a still greater interest in sue h an establishment, because pri 
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b eae s generally. Let the people then call on the city govern-’ tho 
| | ; the difference between the cost of a number of articles of | ““"* ® se se a , y ql 
An invention has been lately made in agriculture, which , ment for this desired institution, by a town meeting, if that be for 
: ae f . 3 prime necessity, under the American System, and undera necessary, and the thing will be done. No one act will be so bul 
s likely to produce as disastrous effects in that branch of : , 
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ers, Ca orm an opm re complete sifting which . sses of j f 
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throughout the country, should it be generally adopted.| ~ . PET f 
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